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Figure 1. The male Cedar Waxwing (left) arrives at the nest and gives part 
of his load of food to the brooding female 





Both birds then feed the 
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A STUDY OF THE NESTING HABITS OF THE 
CEDAR WAXWING‘* 
BY ROBERT B. LEA 

HIS study of the Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) was 

made in the vicinity of the University of Michigan Biological 
Station at Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, Michigan, during the 
summer sessions of 1940 and 1941. Twenty-one nests were found on the 
Station grounds in an area 600 yards long and 200 yards wide. The 
activities at twelve nests were carefully recorded daily, and five of the 
twelve nests were observed closely from tower blinds placed four feet 
from the nests. 

A summary of the data obtained from these observations is recorded 
in Table 1, a compilation of information on nest locations, materials, 
and nest cycle statistics. 

This paper is based mainly on the data from Nests 2, 3, and 3a, 
supplemented by observations on the other nests and by a review of the 
literature on Waxwings. In addition to 74 hours of observation from 
blinds, considerable time was spent weighing young and watching 
activities from the ground. 

I am deeply indebted to Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., and Theodora 
Nelson of the University of Michigan Biological Station for the valuable 
guidance they gave me during this study. And I gratefully acknowledge 
the helpful suggestions and advice of Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, F. N. 
Hamerstrom, Jr., and Josselyn Van Tyne in the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

Cedar Waxwings do not ordinarily have a song, though Whittle 
(1928:82) reported a “distinctly musical and pleasing” song, with a 
varied warbling arrangement, given frequently by a pet female Cedar 
Waxwing which was in an indoor cage. The call of the Cedar Waxwing 
is normally a long drawn out high-pitched lisping and whining sound 
with little variation through the year. According to Maynard (1928:73) 
the vocal organs of the Cedar Waxwing are comparatively undeveloped. 

The adult birds are relatively quiet during the nesting season. For 
a call of alarm they use a note louder and higher than their usual call; 
it is a “piercing danger note, and even that . . . sibilant in quality” 


1 Contribution from the University of Michigan Biological Station 
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(Whittle 1928:82; Nice 1941:62). On rare occasions while attending 
the nest they utter a low rolling sound. The nestlings develop a sibilant 
lisp as a means of begging food, and after they have left the nest the 
feeding area becomes a bedlam of Waxwing lisps and whines. 

The Cedar Waxwings that I studied did not establish either feeding 
or breeding territories. Throughout the nesting season I saw small 
flocks of Waxwings in the Biological Station area. Frequently I saw 
adult birds from several nests paying no attention to one another while 
feeding at the same time in the same pin cherry tree and visiting their 
respective nests at intervals with food for the young. I found families 
of Waxwings nesting within twenty feet of one another and showing 
complete toleration of one another’s presence. Even when the nestlings 
were maturing, and moving about in the vicinity, neighboring Waxwings 
were unconcerned. Wandering individuals or groups of Waxwings 
which stopped in the nest tree did not seem to make a brooding female 
uneasy. And a Phoebe that perched within two feet of a nest for fully 
half a minute aroused no apparent concern in a female Waxwing sit- 
ting on the nest. 

These findings merely support those of previous observers. A. A. 
Saunders (1911:323), for example, says that “the flocking habit often 
continues throughout the nesting period, the nests being placed, if not 
in actual colonies, at least in close proximity to each other, and the 
nesting birds often congregating in small flocks.” Crouch (1936:6) re- 
ported that a pair of Waxwings did not chase away a Chickadee that 
ventured into their nest and picked around the eggs, though they did 
fly at a Catbird that approached within two feet of the nest, possibly 
recognizing the larger species as a natural enemy. 

There is evidence, however, that Waxwings may maintain a small 
nesting territory. A pair under observation while building a nest drove 
off a Vireo, a Hermit Thrush, and another Cedar Waxwing; and later, 
with young in the nest, they were disturbed by the presence of a Gold- 
finch and “flew at it” (Post, 1916:177, 185). 

During the courtship period paired Waxwings showed great affec- 
tion for each other. I watched a pair who engaged in a rhythmic routine 
of bill-clicking and sidling back and forth on a limb on which they had 
already begun to build a nest. This is called a “courtship dance” by 
Silloway (1904:13), who writes: “Two Waxwings were sitting near each 
ether on the lower branch of a fir, about twenty feet from the ground. 
They were evidently courting. He would sidle over to her, rub his 
breast against hers, rub his bill caressingly upon hers, and then sidle 


back to his former place. Then the other bird would go through a 


. I 


similar performance.” 

Although such courtship displays are usually discontinued with the 
laying of eggs and the increase in duties about the nest, an activity was 
observed at Nest 2 which might be considered as a continuance of court- 
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ship behavior. When the male finished feeding the female, who was 
sitting on the nest, the pair engaged in an affectionate routine of bill- 
clicking and food-passing. The female finally passed the last bit of food 
to the male; after some billing and mouth-tugging, he returned the 
morsel. This performance was repeated until the morsel was finally 
eaten by one of the birds. Lack (1940) has shown that courtship feed- 
ing is characteristic of many diverse kinds of birds. 

The Cedar Waxwing is a notoriously late nester. The literature 
shows many records of Waxwings observed nesting late in September, 
and Herrick (1905:86) reports an instance of a Waxwing found sitting 
on unhatched eggs as late as mid-October. At the Station the earliest 
date of eggs of the two seasons was June 15 (inferred); the latest known 
nest was begun August 1. Though only three nests were found on the 
first day of their construction, I estimated from the records of 17 nests 
that the average date of beginning was July 3. 

For its nesting area the Waxwing prefers open woodlands where the 
forest growth gives access to the berry bushes and trees whose fruit 
is necessary to the feeding of the young. Table 1 lists the locations of 
the nests and shows that the average height of the nests was 3.63 
meters, with the highest nest located 7.9 meters, and the lowest nest 
2.43 meters, above the ground. 

The Cedar Waxwing’s nest is bulky and of loose construction, cup- 
like in shape, and usually built at the fork of a branch. Its main struc- 
ture is made up of grass, rootlets, small sticks, and string or paper; the 
lining, if one is present, usually consists of fine grass, pine needles, or 
moss. Waxwings use almost any kind of available material in nest build- 
ing. One nest located near a wastebox was composed mainly of paper 
packing material, and a nest constructed near a grapevine was made 
largely of the bark of grape. 

In the construction of Nests 3 and 10, male and female toiled equal- 
ly. The laboring birds left the nest together to search for material and 
returned to the nest together to share in the building process. Both 
birds gathered material for Nest 6a, but the female did the greater part 
of the building. Many observers, like Roberts (1932:160), have found 
that the main task of nest building was performed by the female, while 
the male assisted in the collection of material. 

Waxwing mates took turns in nest construction work. Alternately 
each bird stood in the middle of the nest and worked the material into 
it by stretching the head over the side. The bird thrust the stick or 
string into place with swift dexterity, and then tucked the material in 
tightly with choppy actions of the bill. Rocking sidewise, and turning 
about within the framework, the Waxwing gave the nest the shape of 
its body. 

An interesting episode in the history of Nest 3 occurred when the 
adult birds selected a diving board mat as a possible source of nesting 
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material. But a great deal of effort—tugging, violent twisting, and 
flapping jerks—was required before the strands of burlap were wrested 
from the mat. Shredding the mat was a tedious job, yet the persistent 
workers managed to extract fibers as long as 30 inches. 

Six days were required for the building of Nest 3 and for Nest 6a. 
Five days were spent in the construction of Nest 10. These three records 
of the time required for nest construction are in marked contrast to Her- 
rick’s record (1905:94): In two days a pair built a nest, and by six 
days had four eggs incubating. Ten days later three eggs hatched. 
This record probably concerns a pair that had lost their first nest very 
early in the cycle. 

On the day following the completion of a nest, the first egg was laid, 
and an additional egg was usually laid on each succeeding morning 
until the clutch of four or five eggs was completed. Incubation usually 
began as soon as the clutch was complete. Table 1 shows that in Nests 
2 and 3a, there was as much as two days difference in the time of hatch- 
ing. Incubation apparently began before the clutch was completed. 

Incubation and brooding were done entirely by the female, and the 
male fed his mate part of the time. The attention of the male during 
incubation was very irregular. Sometimes he brought food to the female 
every twenty minutes. At other times he stayed away from the nest over 
an hour. While feeding, the male could be distinguished from his mate 
by the heavier black markings on the chin, as mentioned by Crouch 
(1936:4). By marking one bird with paint William A. Gross 
(1929:181) found in the case of one nest that both parents were in- 
cubating. The impulse of the females to incubate became stronger as 
the incubation progressed. They left the nest at the slightest dis- 
turbance during the first four or five days, but during the last five days 
the female in Nest 3 remained until my hand almost touched her. Her- 
rick (1935:60) noticed that there is “undoubtedly much individual 
variation with respect to the reputed timidity of the waxwing, particu- 
larly in the early stages of its reproductive cycle.” 

While resting on the nests the females busied themselves with preen- 
ing, watching the blind, catching small insects which flew too close, and 
turning the eggs. They showed distress from the sun’s heat by twitching 
their tails in rhythm with their heavy panting. When they were aware 
of my presence, they gaped with open mouths and raised crests toward 
the blind, as though expecting trouble. Their rising crests were always 
an index of their anxiety. 

The average incubation period for 18 marked eggs was 11.7 days; 
the longest period was thirteen days, and the shortest eleven days. A. 
A. Saunders (1911:325) gives incubation periods of twelve days in two 
cases, but William A. Gross (1929:181), who also worked at Douglas 
Lake, found the incubation period to be fourteen days. 
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Upon hatching, the young Waxwings were naked and flesh-colored 
and little longer than the unhatched eggs. They were very weak and 
able to hold their heads up for only a few seconds at a time. The leg 
and foot movements were feeble. The young birds did not utter a 
sound. A few hours after the nestlings hatched, the skin was noticeably 
darker, and the subdermal feathers along the dorsal tract were evident 
as tiny blue pimples. A slight jarring of Nest 10 brought the young to 
attention for food. They were unsteady, and could only with great ef- 
fort hold up their heads for a few moments as they begged for food 

The nestlings of two days were able to move on their toes but could 
not definitely grasp objects placed near their feet. They still held up 
their heads with difficulty even though their body weight was nearly 
double that of the first day. At this age, whenever the nest was shaded 
from the sun by my hand, the nestlings responded by reaching for food. 

At four days the nestlings moved their wings only in feeble, indirect 
motions but were able to grasp with their feet. When placed on its back 
on a board a nestling was unable to right itself, although in the nest 
it used its ability for directive grasping at the side of the nest to turn 
itself over. The eye slits of the nestlings at four days were apparently 
ready to break open. 

At the age of seven days the nestlings were able to right themselves 
from an inverted position on a flat board. The eyes on this day were 
almost fully opened. The nestlings were quite active and constantly 
reached about with their feet, as though trying to seize something. One 
nestling was able to hold aloft a small celluloid ruler which I placed in 
one foot; it was, however, still unable to support itself upon a perch. 

At nine days the nestlings, placed in the blind, used their wings to 
advantage in crawling about the floor. Bird D showed a great display 
of strength by perching on my finger and made an important advance 
by uttering its first sound at this age. It was a lisp similar to the adult 
call. 

After nine days the peace and quiet of the Waxwing nests was gone, 
with the restless young giving sibilant cries for food and receiving 
replies from their parents. Furthermore, there was great activity in the 
nests. The young Waxwings stretched their necks and widely-opened 
mouths upward as though engaging in a mock feeding exercise, and 
flapped their wings eagerly as if ready for a take-off. Sometimes the 
nestlings chewed against the sides of the nest during their preening and 
stretching. When twelve-day old young were weighed, they all showed 
great pugnacity by striking my fingers with their bills and lisping 
belligerently behind their bold, black masks. When I placed them on a 
limb they clung tightly and were able to pull themselves up to a sitting 
position when I hung them upside down. 

When the young of Nest 2 were twelve days old I placed them on 
the nest branch several inches from the nest. The adult male, bringing 
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food at ten minute intervals, attempted to coax them back into the nest 
by lisping and making short flights from the branch to the nest. The 
young, heeding his coaxing, became confused in their attempts to de- 
scend the branch to the nest, so the parent had to feed them where they 
were. 





Young Cedar Waxwings were very quiet except during feeding 
periods. Whitman (1919:295) has observed that “except when they 
may occasionally mistake a passing bird for one of their parents, the 
young remain discreetly silent while the old birds are away.” When 
conscious of my observation the nestlings of twelve days and older 
“froze” in rigid positions. 

This protective habit has frequently been observed in adults, and 
Cameron (1908:48) found that Cedar Waxwings “had an extraordinary 
characteristic, that of drawing themselves to their utmost height and 
standing perfectly rigid on a branch with closed eyes .. .” Concerning 
the “freezing” habit Roberts (1932:159-160) remarks that the striped 
young are thus rendered “more or less invisible’ but that the solid- 
colored adults gain very little by it. 

Preening, flapping wings, pecking at each other, and making short 
flights constituted the activity of the young on the last day before they 
left the nest. 

Until the tenth and eleventh day of their nestling life, the young 
showed a progressive increase in weight. During the next six days there 
was a leveling off of the growth curve and then a slight decrease in 
weight. I raised in captivity one nestling from Nest 3. When it was a 
month old its body measurements closely approximated those of the 
adult male. 

A mature male, trapped for banding while he was feeding young, 
weighed 27.9 gms., nearly five grams less than Bird D at the time it 
left Nest 2, even though the wing spread and body length of the mature 
bird were greater. According to J. Van Tyne, the weight of this adult 
bird is less than 38 of the 39 weighed Michigan Cedar Waxwings in the 
University of Michigan Museum of Zoology collection. Apparently this 
light weight is to be expected in adult birds feeding young. In male Song 
Sparrows feeding their young, Nice (1937:26) found a 9 per cent loss 
of their normal weight; in male Tree Sparrows feeding their young 
Heydweiller (1935:9) found a 20 per cent loss. 

After leaving the nest the young climbed and fluttered about the 
nest tree, and finally took short flights to neighboring trees. It is my 
impression that the young remain in the vicinity of the nest for some 
weeks. I often observed the banded young of Nest 2 feeding in nearby 
pin cherry trees until they were at least one month old. 

The average nestling period for 21 young was 15.5 days. The 
longest period was 18 days; some of the nestlings left the nest at the age 
of 14 days. In the case of fourteen-day old fledglings, those in Nest 4 
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were disturbed by my banding activity, but those in Nest 3a were not 
disturbed by either banding or weighing and left the nest with their 
sixteen-day old brothers. In three of the nests observed by A. A. 
Saunders (1911:327) the young had nestling periods of 14, 16, and 18 
days. 


The attendance and concern of the female reached a maximum on 
the last day of incubation and first day of nestling life. From then on 
her time spent on the nest decreased, while the male, who heretofore 
had been rather indifferent in his attention to the nest, showed a great 
burst of activity, and assumed the leading role as food-getter for the 
young. 


Both adults were active in feeding the young. The female made 
more frequent trips for food, but the male carried greater quantities. 
When the nestlings were very young and required the attention of the 
female during the greater part of the day, the male obtained most of 
the food and brought it to the nest, where the female aided in the feed- 
ing activities. When the nestlings required less attention, the female 
spent more time obtaining food. The female of Nest 3a did a remark- 
able job in obtaining all of the food for five nestlings when the male 
failed to appear after the young were ten days old. 


TABLE 2 


FEEDING FREQUENCY OF FIVE NESTLINGS IN NEST 3A 


Nestlings | Nestlings | Nestlings | Nestlings 
1-2 Days | 4-5 Days | 7-8 Days |11-—12 Days 


Food supplied by male (trips) 18 15 25 

Food supplied by female (trips) 8 18 21 41 
Total suuber of feedings 26 33 16 41 : 
Average feedings per hour 2.1 2.7 3.8 3.4 


Table 2 shows the number of feedings required by the five nestlings 
in Nest 3a at different ages; each figure represents the number of feed- 
ings for the thirteen hours between 4:15 a.m. and 5:15 p.m. Up to the 
time the nestlings were seven days old, each individual was fed at every 
feeding trip. Later, when the nestlings were older and taking whole 
berries, I estimated that the average number of young fed per feeding 
trip was at least 3.5 nestlings. The working day of the adult bird, that 
is, the period during which nestling-feeding took place, was a little more 
than fourteen hours. Each young bird was fed on the average from two 
to three times per hour, or from 28 to 42 times per day. 
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TABLE 3 
ATTENTIVENESS OF FEMALE AT NEST 3A 
Nestlings | Nestlings Nestlings | Nestlings 
1-2 Days | 4-5 Days | 7-8 Days |11-12 Days 
Total hours of attendance... 10.96 hrs. | 6.46 hrs 4.91 hrs. 2.93 hrs 
87% 59% 38% 25% 
Total hours of absence 1.56 hrs. 4.46 hrs. 8.05 hrs 9.08 hrs. 
13% 41% 62% 75Q% 


Table 3 shows the attentiveness of the female at the nest in relation 
to the age of the nestlings. By attentiveness I mean the time spent at 
the nest, including feeding, as well as the time spent in actual brooding. 
This information on attentiveness is based on 48 hours of observation 
at Nest 3a, in four periods of 11 to 13 hours each, during the 1941 sea- 
son. The table reveals particularly a progressive decrease in female 
attentiveness as the nestlings grow older. The attentiveness of the fe- 
male on a given day became less as the heat of the day increased. The 
male was present irregularly, and only during the short feeding sessions; 
when the nestlings were eight days old, he was present at the nest 9 per 
cent of the time during an observation period of 13 hours. 

At Nest 3a there was a gradual increase from 2.17 feedings per hour, 
at the nestling age of two days, to 3.65 feedings per hour at twelve days. 
As the nestlings increase in age, the frequency of feeding increases, and 
there are peaks of feeding both in the morning and early afternoon. 

The two-day old nestlings in Nest 3a were sheltered without inter- 
ruption by the female Cedar Waxwing during a severe rainstorm, which 
lasted an hour and a half. Meanwhile, the male twice succeeded in 
bringing food and feeding the young while the nest was tossed about by 
the high wind and rain. During the middle of a very hot day (maximum 
temperature 93° F.) the feedings ceased, but the female remained at 
the nest for an hour and forty minutes to shade the five-day old young 
from the sun. During this time the male did not attempt to bring food. 

Generally when males brought food to the nests, they regurgitated 
| indistinguishable masses of fruit and insect material and passed a share 
of it to the females, who swallowed it. Both sexes then proceeded to 
regurgitate and to put the food down the gaping mouths of the nestlings. 
Herrick (1905:92) writes about feeding: “It is all a matter of nervous 
reaction. The food is not simply placed in the mouth, but pressed well 
down into the sensitive throat, which promptly responds unless the 
gullet is already full. The old bird watches the result intently, and if 
the food is not taken at once it is passed from one to another until a 
throat with the proper reaction time is found.” ; 

At first all food was crushed; but small whole pin cherries were fed 
to four-day old young, and whole June berries and blueberries were fed 
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when the nestlings were seven or eight days old. Six June berries com- 
prised the maximum load of food carried by the male. 


It is noteworthy that the feeding frequency of the Cedar Waxwing 
was greatest, not when the young birds were making rapid strides in 
weight increase, but after the eleventh day, when the activity of the 
birds was rapidly increasing and the development of the contour feathers 
was progressing. The food consisted mainly of June berries, pin cherries, 
blueberries, and various insects and spiders. Of 93 feedings in which 
the food could be distinguished as it passed to the nestlings, 81 con- 
sisted of berries, so that we can assume that about 87 per cent of the 
food was vegetable matter. 





Figure 3. The sanitation of the nest is carried out by both adult birds 


While I was trapping the adult birds of Nest 9 for purposes of band- 
ing, I caught three adults that were trying to feed the young Waxwings 
which were serving as bait in the spring-trap. 


Sanitation of the nest was carried out by both adults, since defeca- 
tion usually occurred after each feeding session. One instance was noted 
of the persistence of this instinct after the young had left the nest. The 
male at Nest 2 continued to take the fecal sacs from the twelve-day old 









































CEDAR WAXWING 
young even though the young were perched on a limb two feet from the 
nest. Just as if the young birds were in the nest, the parent watched 
carefully as they posed in a defecating position and swallowed the ex- 
crement as it appeared. 

Since I found that the Waxwings at the Station made so late a start 
and since I find no contrary evidence from banded birds, I conclude 
that, in northern Michigan at least, Waxwings raise but one brood a 
season. Maynard (1928:76) believes that it is a single-brooded bird, 
whereas Crouch (1936:7) suggests that as many as three broods are 
probably raised each season. 

The Cowbird parasitized two of the twelve nests. Nest 1 was aban- 
doned for reasons unknown after it was parasitized. Nest 3 was para- 
sitized after two Waxwing eggs had been laid, but on the following day 
I could not find the Cowbird egg in the vicinity of the nest; I assumed 
that the Waxwings had removed it. I placed another Cowbird egg in this 
nest, and it was incubated, though it failed to hatch. Friedmann 
(1929:234) says that the Waxwing is an uncommon victim of Cowbird 
parasitism because the Waxwing nesting season starts after the Cowbird 
laying season has passed its height. 

Almost all the birds in the area were compatible with the Cedar 
Waxwings. The brooding female of Nest 2 paid little attention to the 
Purple Martins and Kingbirds, which very frequently called overhead, 
though she did occasionally raise her crest in alarm at their activities. 
The Red-eyed Vireo, Goldfinch, Least Flycatcher, and Robin were close 
and peaceable neighbors of the Cedar Waxwings at all of the nests, and 
at no time was any interspecific strife observed. But Eugene Castle, a 
student at the Station, saw a Sharp-shinned Hawk make an unsuccess- 
ful strike at a group of Cedar Waxwings as they dashed into some low 
brush in the area. 

Of the twelve nests in which activities were recorded daily, seven 
completed the nesting cycle. There were 44 Waxwing eggs laid in 
eleven of these nests (data on Nest 9 incomplete), and 29 of them 
hatched. Twenty-eight young reached the age of five days, and 25 
the age of ten. Twenty-one fledglings left these nests, that is, 47.7 
per cent of the eggs laid produced fledglings. 


SUMMARY 


['wenty-one nests were found in an area 600 yards long by 200 yards 
wide. The activities at twelve nests were recorded. 

The nests were found in oak, maple, pine, and birch trees at an 
average distance of 3.63 meters from the ground and 2.06 meters from 
the trunk. The nest was a bulky cup-like structure of loose construction. 

Six days each were required for building two nests; five days were 
required for building a third nest. 
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At two nests both birds shared the nest building activity equally. At 
a third nest the female was the chief builder. 

The average incubation period for eighteen marked eggs was 11.7 
days. The maximum period was thirteen days, the minimum eleven. 
The average clutch was 4.0 eggs. 

The nestling stage averaged 15.5 days. The maximum period was 
eighteen days, and the minimum fourteen. 

The female Waxwing did all the incubating and brooding. 

As the nestling grew the feeding rate increased, the brooding time 
decreased, the duties of the male became more important, and the female 
spent less time at the nest. 

The fledglings apparently remained in the vicinity of the nest until 
they were at least one month old. 

Of the 44 eggs laid in eleven nests 47.7 per cent were successful 
in producing fledglings. 
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SHEARWATERS. By R. M. Lockley. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1942: 


5144 x 8% in., xii + 238 pp.; 31 photographs, 4 figs. and 4 maps. 15s. net 
Distributed by William Salloch, 344 East 17th St., New York City. $4.00. 


Some years ago on a remote island off the Welsh coast, R. M. Lockley turned 
from farming and shepherding to bird watching and writing. No one since Hudson 
has, I think, combined the latter activities so satisfactorily and so well. As a 
professional writer who must keep one eye on the public taste, Lockley exhibits 
none of the glittering superficiality of Peattie. He has Selous’ love of truth and 
Howard’s caution. Writing as easily as Burroughs or Hudson, he is sensitive to 
character in both birds and men. Still young, and unknown to most Americans, 
he is a man to watch and an author to read. 


The present volume brings together the author’s observations on the Manx 
Shearwater, hitherto scattered in English periodicals. The result is essentially a life- 
history study, set in a popular framework. Personal in its approach, it lacks the 
scientific trimmings of full references, graphs and clear summarization. Near the 
end there is a slight loss in continuity. For the most part, this is an intensive study 
based on but a few pairs of banded birds. Carried on with increasing penetration 
over a ten-year period, the observations yielded new and fundamental facts which 
help to explain the lives of other Procellariiforms—surely one of the more abun- 
dant and least known femilies of birds in the world. The two sexes are found 
to mate for life; they may relieve each other of incubation duties at periods as long 
as nine days, and during such intervals they may forage over 500 miles away 


Among the birds studied were Adam and Ada, Bill and Bess, Carol and Caro- 
line. Each had its own personality, but the anthropomorphic twist is never over- 
done. Youngsters like Hoofti and Toofti lighten the pages. Homing experiments 
stir one’s imagination. The end product is delightful reading and good ornithology 


Attention should be called to the distribution price in America. It is, to say the 
very least, discouraging —J. J. Hickey. 
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INTERRELATIONS IN A NESTING GROUP OF FOUR 
SPECIES OF BIRDS 






























BY LAIDLAW WILLIAMS 


HIS article concerns the interrelations among pairs of Western 

Flycatcher (Empidonax diffcilis), Creeper (Certhia familiaris), 
Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewicki), and Oregon Junco (Junco 
oreganus) which nested in close proximity to each other in the village 
of Carmel, Monterey County, California, during the seasons of 1940 and 
1941. Not more than one pair of each species was nesting in the area 
at one time. 


As nest sites all the birds used man-made structures. These build- 
ings, located on five contiguous city lots, consist of two one-car garages 
and an open shed attached to one of them, a small frame house, and a 
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Figure 1. Plan of nest sites. 


larger wooden house with walls covered by vertical slabs of redwood 
bark (Figures 1 and 2). A few Monterey pines, a live oak, a toyon, and 
a manzanita or two are almost the only relics of the original cover. Most 
of the native flora has been replaced by exotic trees and shrubs, the 
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dominant species being genista and acacias. Somewhat less altered con- 
ditions prevail on vacant lots nearby. The locality is within the Transi- 
tion Zone of the humid Pacific Coast District. 


WESTERN FLYCATCHER 


Season of 1940.—To make a nesting site for this species a four-inch 
board was nailed to the rafter ends, about seven feet above the ground, 
under the south eave of Garage A (Figures 1 and 2). Within a few 
weeks a pair of flycatchers built a nest (F—1) against a rafter at one end 
of the board (Figure 3); the young took flight from it on June 2. 





Figure 2. Garage A. Nest F-1 was beneath the eave on the left; F-3 was 
around the corner of House I, on the extreme left. Bewick’s Wren and Junco 
nested on opposite sides of the garage interior. The Creeper nest was on the same 
face of the house as F-3. 


Eleven days later, on June 13, the same nest was being renovated 
by a flycatcher, presumably one of the same pair. Shredded redwood 
bark, stripped from the side of House I, was used to build up the sides 
of the nest, which had been slightly flattened by the first brood. On 
June 16 an egg was laid, and incubation of a set of three began on June 
19. The young hatched on July 4, the fifteenth day of incubation. Five 
days later they were removed from the nest, presumably by a predator. 
Bent (1942: 249) remarks that the Western Flycatcher’s “period of 
incubation is said to be 12 days.” 
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Season of 1941.—On May 28 a Western Flycatcher nest (F-3) was 
found about nine feet above the ground on a horizontal slab of bark 
over a window of House I (Figure 1). This was probably the second 
seasonal nest of a pair which had recently fledged young from a nest 
(F-2) on the porch of House II, about 50 feet away. F-3 was 17% 
feet from F-1. The three eggs laid in F—3 were removed on June 3, 
shortly after incubation had begun, probably by a California Jay 
(Aphelocoma californica). - 

On July 4 it was observed that nest F—1, which had remained more 
or less intact on the board beneath the protecting eave since its second 
use in the preceding season, was again being renovated by a flycatcher. 





Figure 3. Western Flycatchers at nest (F-1) built on the end of a board 
beneath the eave of Garage A. May 29, 1940. 


The sides of the nest were rebuilt, and it was used for a second brood 
as it had been in 1940. The possible renovation of nests of this species 
for a second brood is indicated by F. M. Bailey (1906), and by Grinnell 
and Linsdale (1936: 84). Repair and re-use of nests by this species 
in succeeding years is recorded by Gale (as quoted by Bent). 


CREEPER 


Season of 1940.—On March 23 both members of a pair of Creepers 
were seen bringing pine needles into“a crevice between slabs of redwood 
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bark on the northwest face of House I. This nest, designated as C, was 
15%4 feet from the flycatcher nest, F-1 (Figures 1 and 4). A slight 
widening of the crevice, used as an entrance, was 84% feet above the 
ground. Both parents brought food to the young, which left the nest 
on May 24. 


BEWICK’s WBEN 


Season of 1941.—On March 11 a pair of wrens was observed build- 
ing a nest (W-1) inside Garage B, 80 feet south of Garage A (Figure 
2). The nest was placed on the roof plate about eight feet above the 
ground. The young left this nest on May 3. 





Figure 4. Adult Creeper leaving nest crevice (nest C) on the side of House I. 
May 18, 1940. 


Another nest (W-2) containing six eggs, presumably the second set 
of the same pair, was found on the plate in Garage A on June 6. Five 
of the six eggs hatched by June 11, but only two of the young were 
finally fledged. They left the nest on June 28. I do not know what be- 
came of the sixth egg nor the other three young. It was noted that 
spiders were sometimes included in the diet offered by one, or both, 
of the parents (Figure 5). 
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OREGON JUNCO 


Season of 1940.—On June 1 a nest (J-1) of this species was being 
built on a shelf in the open lean-to shed at the north side of Garage A 
(Figure 1). On June 5 the first of a set of three eggs was laid. On 
June 19, after two eggs had hatched, the nest was found destroyed, 
probably by a cat. 


Season of 1941.—On June 10 a female junco was seen carrying nest- 
ing material into Garage A, where the wrens had nest W-2 which then 
held six eggs. Large masses of dry grass were brought in on June 11. 
On June 16 a nest (J—2), containing two eggs to which a third was later 
added, was found 10% feet away from Nest W-2 on the roof plate on 





Figure 5. Bewick’s Wren on the door of Garage A, carrying a spider to feed 
its young in the nest within the garage. June 15, 1941. 


the opposite side of the garage. (A nest of the Carolina Junco [Junco 
hyemalis carolinensis| was found by Sprunt [1930] “placed on the 
rafter of a garage.”) Two young hatched on June 29; they were missing 
on July 4, probably removed by a jay. 


Another nest, J-3, was being constructed on July 8, supposedly by 
the same pair of juncos. It was on the same plate as J-2 but 734 feet 
farther back in the garage. The first of a set of three eggs was found 
in it on July 12. The last young hatched between 7 p.m. on July 25 and 
5:45 p.m. on July 26. On August 6, at 12:10 p.m., as I was inspecting 
this nest, I flushed one of two young from it (the third young bird had 
disappeared some days previously in an unknown manner). The second 
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bird left the nest, apparently of its own accord, about 15 minutes later. 
Thus the two young were fledged in not more than 13 days. 


FLYCATCHER: CREEPER 


On May 24, 1940, when the young flycatchers in F-1 were one week 
old, the fledgling creepers left nest C. As they took their initial flights 
they passed close by and lit near F-1; they were attacked in swooping 
flights by a parent flycatcher, so that one young creeper fell into a thick 
tangled clump of geraniums beneath the flycatcher nest. 


FLYCATCHER: JUNCO 


On May 30, 1940, antagonism was noted between one of this same 
flycatcher pair and a junco, probably one of the pair that built J—1. 
The birds were seen to fight and then fall together into the geraniums. 
On June 2 the flycatcher swooped and “chattered” at the female junco 
as she flew from the still empty J-1. 


FLYCATCHER: WREN 


On the evening of June 22, 1941, when the young wrens were still 
in W-2, the male wren was found roosting in the flycatcher nest, F-3, 
which had been deserted some time previously*. On the night of June 
23 the male again roosted in F—3, and the female was found sleeping on 
the edge of her own nest, not down in the cup—apparently the young 
entirely filled the cup of W-2. On June 25 the male wren returned to 
an old roost (Roost No. 1) between redwood slabs on the side of House 
I (Williams, 1941: 277). The female, however, roosted in another 
flycatcher nest, F-1, which was just outside the garage wall from her 
own nest. This nest had remained im situ since its last use by the fly- 
catchers in 1940. The female wren continued to roost there on succeed- 
ing nights. On the night of June 30, two days after her young had left 
the nest, she came to F—1 at the usual roosting time with her mate and 
two young. One of the young clambered onto the nest with her, but 
presently left, and the female roosted there alone. The male and one of 
the young roosted in separate chinks at Roost No. 1. 

The female’s roosting in F-1 continued undisturbed until July 4 
when a Western Flycatcher began working fresh material into the sides 
of the nest. On that evening, as the wren worked her way to the eave 
directly above the nest, the flycatcher darted at her from a nearby 
perch, snapping its bill. The wren retaliated by posturing: tail cocked 
and spread, wings dropped, head held low. Twice again the flycatcher 
flew at the wren. At one of these encounters the wren fell or flew down 
out of sight in the geraniums under the nest. About ten minutes later 

*In the sleeping posture in the nest the lower back and rump feathers were ruffed 
out, revealing their subterminal white spots. This ruffing out may be said to be typical 
of roosting Bewick’s Wrens (Williams, 1941). However, in this case, the bird was 


lying horizontally with tail pointing diagonally upward, whereas the roosting wrens 
referred to in my 1941 paper generally perched upright with the tail drooping. 
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the whole wren family, both adults and two young, appeared near F-1. 
The female wren went to the nest. Twice the flycatcher hovered and 
snapped its bill in front of the wren on the nest, but the wren remained. 
The flycatcher flew at one of the young.wrens, apparently pecking it, 
to judge from the ensuing squeal. The flycatcher also drove off the 
male wren as he approached F-3, 17% feet from F-1. None the less 
the female wren was later found roosting in F—1 and persisted in roost- 
ing there each night until July i0. The flycatcher laid the first of a set 
of three eggs in F-1 on July 8. That evening the wren looked down 
into the nest twice as she settled down to roost. The next night she 
roosted on two flycatcher eggs, lying well down in the cup of the nest, 
as the male had at F-3. From outward appearances the wren might 
have been incubating the flycatcher eggs! 

But on the evening of July 10 the flycatcher itself had already 
started incubation and was on the nest when the wren arrived for roost- 
ing. As the wren flew from the eave toward the nest the flycatcher 
darted off, snapping its bill, and seemed to make contact with the wren, 
since they both fluttered down into the geraniums together. After the 
flycatcher had extricated itself it remained nearby and, when the wren 
crept out of the thicket, attacked again. But almost immediately the 
wren approached the nest once more, lighting on the side of the garage 
near it, whereupon the flycatcher attacked, forcing the wren off and, 
with much loud snapping of bills, they fluttered down into the geraniums 
again. A squeal was heard, apparently uttered by the wren. Soon the 
wren moved off, and the flycatcher returned to incubation. I never saw 
the wren roosting there again. 

All three flycatcher eggs hatched, the last between 1 p.m. and 7 P.M. 
on July 25, making the incubation 15 days, counting from the laying 
of the last egg until all were hatched. Because the duration of this peri- 
od corresponds with that of the second brood of 1940, it may be sup- 
posed that the sleeping of the female wren on first one, then two, eggs 
on successive nights in the laying period had no effect on their hatching 
time. No data was obtained as to whether the wren exposed her ab- 
dominal skin to the eggs, nor what the temperature of the eggs was 
as she slept on them. All three young were fledged and left the nest on 
August 10 before 11:52 a.m., thus taking their first flight in the six- 
teenth 24-hour period after the last of them had hatched. Bent (op. 
cit.) presents no data on the fledging period for this species. 


\ Junco: WREN 


The most persistent and aggressively hostile behavior among the 
birds of this neighborhood of assorted species was exhibited by the pair 
of juncos that built J-2 and J-3 inside Garage A across from W-2. On 
June 13, 1941, when five of the wren’s eggs had hatched, but before 
the juncos had begun to lay, the juncos were seen flying at the wrens as 
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they attempted to bring food to their young. A junco succeeded by 
these actions in driving a wren away once during an hour of observation 
in the early afternoon and twice during two hours in the late afternoon. 
On succeeding days, until the young wrens left the nest, both adult 
wrens were chased by both juncos. But the wrens managed to bring 
food to their young in spite of this. After the female junco started in- 
cubation, the male did most of the driving, although the female drove 
upon occasion when she was off the eggs. On June 19, for instance, 
during an observation period from 11:58 a.m. to 12:41 p.m., the female 
junco drove a wren upon three occasions while the male drove a wren 
eight times. The female wren was quicker to return to the garage 
entrance and more direct in following her route to the young than her 
mate, who was easily put off by the movements of the juncos and more 
hesitant in going to the nest. The male wren, holding a load of food 
in his bill, was actually restrained from delivery for 39 minutes on one 
occasion, at the end of which period I was forced to leave, the food 
being still undelivered. 

The exact extent of the juncos’ territory was never ascertained but 
I saw them chase the wrens as far as 29 feet northeast and 36 feet 
east from the garage entrance. The wrens nearly always fled to shrubs 
and bushy trees. Driving seemed confined to the vicinity of the garage 
entrance, the only route to the nest used by either pair. 

The juncos habitually swooped upon the wrens whenever the latter 
lit on the ridgepole, the eaves, or the open or closed garage doors (even 
when closed these doors left a crack at the top large enough for the 
birds to go through). No actual contact between the birds was ever 
seen; the wrens always flew away. However, while one wren was being 
driven from the garage entrance the mate would sometimes dart in 
from another direction with food for the young. © 

Retaliation against the juncos was noted only once. On June 28, 
1941, the two surviving young wrens of W-2 took flight. When the sec- 
ond one left the nest it fluttered to the ground just outside the garage 
entrance. The female junco left the nest where she was incubating, 
flew down to the fledgling wren, and pecked at it. Contact was prob- 
ably made, as wren feathers, some still partly in sheaths, were found 
later at the spot. The young wren immediately flew off. At the same 
moment the male parent wren flew to the ground and advanced close 
to the female junco. The wren approached the junco slowly, tail spread, 
wings quivering over the back, while he made a series of snapping 
sounds, suggestive of the bill-snapping of a flycatcher capturing an in- 
sect. The display lasted only a second or two and then both birds flew 
away. 

Often while watching the activities of the two pairs, I noticed that 
the male junco, while his mate was incubating at the other side of the 
garage, came up and looked at the nestling wrens. On June 23, six 
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days before his own young hatched, he put his bill into the open mouth 
of a young wren. On June 24 and again on June 26 he had a food-like 
object in his bill before going to the wren nest; but on these occasions, 
because of the poor light, it was impossible to determine whether the’ 
young wrens were actually fed by the junco. On five occasions on June 
27, however, I definitely observed the male junco putting food into the 
mouth of a nestling wren. Feedings by the junco were interspersed 
with those administered by the parent wrens. On June 28 the male 
junco was seen removing excreta from the wren nest. 


DISCUSSION 


Belligerency of the Western Flycatcher toward other species in the 
vicinity of its nest has been recorded by Richardson (1908: 67), who 
observed a pair during the process of nest construction. While one 
bird worked on the nest the other “would place itself in an exposed 
position to ward off intruders. Evidently it classed all birds as intruders, 
for an innocent Dusky Warbler, which happened to alight in the tree, 
was instantly driven off, leaving behind a goodly number of feathers.” 

The role of “helpers” at the nest, in which another or even several 
other birds attach themselves to a pair and join in feeding the female 
and young, has been described briefly by several writers and at some 
length by Skutch (1935). None of the cases mentioned by the latter, 
however, involved birds of different species, and the exact status of the 
helpers was not known beyond the fact that they were most frequently 
immature birds. There are, however, at least five records in the litera- 
ture of nesting birds feeding the young of another species in a nearby 
nest. Hales (1896) tells of a male Scarlet Tanager feeding Chipping 
Sparrows in their nest before his own young had hatched. Forbush 
(1929: 420) reports a male Bluebird which, “instead of attending to 
his own young in a nesting box some thirty feet from the wren-box,” 
attacked the parent wrens and then started feeding the young wrens. 
A. A. Allen (1930: 224-226) describes the actions of a pair of Red- 
starts, whose young were being photographed on the hands of Dr. 
Allen’s children. The male readily came and fed his young, but the 
female was restrained by fear and delivered her food instead to nestling 
Robins in a nest 25 feet away. Twombley (1934) published a note con- 
cerning a Song Sparrow pair with eggs of its own, which fed nestling 
American Robins, and were first attacked by the Robin parents and 
then tolerated; the male Song Sparrow continued to feed the young 
Robins after they had left the nest. Lonsdale (1935) writes of Blue 
Tits which built a nest inside a nesting box on top of which a pair of 
English Robins (Erithacus r. melophilus ) had already built a nest. The 
Robins laid five eggs and the tits three. When the former eggs hatched, 
the tits covered their own eggs with feathers and fed the young Robins. 
At first there was a “bit of a fight but eventually the birds settled 
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down” and no further friction was noted. After the young Robins left 
the nest the tits laid another set of seven eggs over the original three 
and raised a brood. 

All five of these cases refer to pairs nesting in close proximity. 
Three of them refer, as does my own record, to feeding done before the 
feeder’s own young had hatched; the others (the Bluebird and Red- 
start) had young of their own. In two of these instances the male alone 
did the foster-feeding, while in the case of the Redstart it was the 
female. Two of the records describe antagonism exhibited by the true 
parents toward the foster parents (American and British Robins). The 
Bluebird, like my Oregon Junco, fed the young wrens even though it 
attacked the wren parents. Thaxter (1930) describes a “Sacramento 
spurred towhee” feeding young Sierra Juncos out of the nest and attack- 
ing and driving away a female towhee which “would appear on the 
scene and become interested in the family.” But the exact status of the 
towhees was not given. 

E. V. Miller (1941: 92) says that Bewick Wrens do not use pos- 
turing as an aid in the maintenance of territory, nor does he record any 
other instance of posturing by the species. Mrs. Nice (1941), however, 
records display posturing of Thryomanes bewickii cryptus (a male 
courting a female; a male guarding a nest box) during which wings 
and tail were sptead. In the present study I saw both sexes display, each 
using a slightly different form. 

Nine English Wrens (Troglodytes t. troglodytes) have been found 
roosting together in an old Song Thrush nest (Dunsheath and Don- 
caster, 1941) and a Mountain Chickadee (Penthestes gambeli) has 
been found roosting in a Robin nest (Bassett, 1923). No antagonism, 
nor the re-use of these nests by the original owners, was mentioned by 
these authors. 

In the present study, encounters were recorded between the fly- 
catcher and creeper, flycatcher and junco, flycatcher and wren, and 
junco and wren. In each case the first named was the aggressor. In 
spite of this interference, all these species had some degree of nesting 
success. 

Further study of interspecific pugnacity might point the way to- 
ward a better understanding of much antagonistic behavior among 
birds. Certainly it would seem that such behavior could not have its 
origin in sexual rivalry, which has so often been pointed out as a raison 
d’étre for territorial behavior. On the one hand, no instance of antago- 
nism was noted by Tinbergen (1939: 13, 28) between Snow Buntings 
and three other species which live in Snow Bunting territories, except 
on rare occasions when females apparently mistook Lapland Longspurs 
for female Snow Buntings. On the other, Mrs. Nice (1937: 68) says 
that Song Sparrows drive sixteen other species from their territories. 
“Field Sparrows (Spizella pusilla) are driven off with special vigor; 
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nevertheless, two pairs used regularly to nest on Interpont in the midst 
of the Song Sparrows.” Lack (1936) records pugnacity between pairs 
of two species of starlings in Tanganyika Territory. Had the aggressor 
been successful, he writes, no material gain would have been achieved 
since there was no competition for nesting holes, each of the two pairs 
nesting in its own cavity four feet from the other in the same dead limb. 
The Onychognathus walleri “were so aggressive that a pair of Stilbopsar 
kenricki were not able to bring material to their own hole.” They were 
aggressive “as a result of the close proximity, not competition, of the 
kenricki. The kenricki persisted in building, and eventually toleration 
was established. The enricki were never observed to retaliate against 
the waller:.” The Bewick Wrens, also, were never seen to retaliate 
against their aggressors except in the two instances of display noted 
above, and although there was no ceasing of hostilities, the wrens com- 
pleted their nesting cycle. 


SUMMARY 


A small community of nesting pairs of four species, Western Fly- 
catcher (Empidonax difficilis), Creeper (Certhia familiaris), Bewick’s 
Wren (Thryomanes bewickii), and Oregon Junco (Junco oreganus), is 
described. All used man-made structures for nest sites. 

The walls of a Western Flycatcher’s nest were rebuilt for a second 
brood in the first season, and again rebuilt and used for one brood the 
following year. 

There was antagonism between the nesting pairs, especially between 
the flycatcher and wren, and junco and wren. : 

Along with this, however, the male junco fed nestling wrens. Simi- 
lar behavior in other species is discussed. 

Antagonistic display by both male and female wren is recorded, and 
the circumstances detailed. 

Both male and female wren roosted in flycatcher nests. 

Other records of interspecific antagonism are discussed, and it is 
suggested that further study of such behavior might lead to greater 
understanding of the original causes of territorial behavior. 
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WILpLire PorTFOLIO OF THE WESTERN Parks. By Joseph S. Dixon. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior. 1942: 8 x 10 in., 121 pp., 58 photos. $1.25 of Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

This attractive book of wildlife photographs was published “as a standard for 
camera enthusiasts and for the enjoyment of others who simply like to look.” 
The majority of the photographs are by Dixon, but some notable pictures have 
been contributed by Wendell Chapman, Frank R. Oastler, the Muries, and others. 
The first 38 photographs are of mammals, 18 others are of birds, and two are of 
reptiles. The pictures are curiously uneven in quality—a number are first-class, 
others very mediocre. The author’s 35 years’ field experience from Alaska to 
Mexico has in most cases enabled him to handle successfully the difficult task of 
providing an interesting and worthwhile text for each picture. Scientific names are 
lacking even in the introductory “List of Animals.”—J. Van Tyne. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Cooper’s Hawk Takes Crippled Coot.—On January 15, 1942, I was traveling 
through the Atchafalaya River Swamp in south-central Louisiana with Conserva- 
tion Agents Levert Bird and Charles Olana. The purpose of the trip was to collect 
a few birds that occur in the interior of the southern swamps for the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit at the Pennsylvania State College. 

While we were crossing Lake Natchez in Iberville Parish, a flock of Coots 
(Fulica americana) flew past the boat, and I attempted to collect two of them. 
The first fell dead in the water not far away, and the second began to topple and 
fall, badly crippled. When the Coot was thirty or forty feet from the water and 
about fifty yards from the edge of the lake, a Cooper’s Hawk (Accipiter cooperi) 
dashed from its perch in the cypress-tupelo swamp on the lake shore, seized the 
crippled Coot, and returned to the woods with its prey. 

All this happened so quickly that we could not realize for a few seconds what 
had taken place. By that time, all that could be seen of the potential museum 
skin was an occasional feather floating down to the surface of the lake—RussELL 
T. Norris, Preston Laboratory, Box 847, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Purple Sandpiper in Indiana.—At about 9 a.m. on December 13, 1941, while 
unsuccessfully hunting ducks on Lake Wawasee, near Syracuse, Indiana, I saw a 
Purple Sandpiper (Arquatella maritima). No glasses were available, but I ob- 
served the bird at my leisure at a distance of about 20 feet. The characteristics ob- 
served at the time include: a dark sandpiper with body about as large as a Killdeer, 
but with shorter tail; bill of moderate length, straight or very slightly decurved; 
light eye-ring; dark breast and flanks, but light belly; and a definite slate-blue 
cast to the feathers of the back. In flight, the dark central tail-feathers contrasting 
with lighter ones on the sides, the dark rump, and the light bar across the wings, 
were noticed. A sharp drop in temperature during the preceding night had covered 
most of the shoreward parts of the lake with ice, and frozen the adjacent beaches. 
But east from Vawter’s Park to the point,,on the south shore of the lake, there 
were several hundred feet of open water near shore, and it was on the adjacent 
beach that the bird was feeding. Though a new bird to me, there seems no doubt 
of the identification, which I checked a few hours later with Peterson’s “Field 
Guide.” It may be observed that almost amy sandpiper, at that time of year, 
would be a noteworthy find. According to Mr. Palmer D. Skaar of Indianapolis, 
this is the first record of the Purple Sandpiper for Indiana—W. E. Ricker, De- 
partment of Zoology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Flickers Dusting.—I have seen Flickers (Colaptes auratus) of both sexes take 
dust baths in the beds of flower gardens in suburban Baltimore. A female, already 
so engaged when first noticed, leaned forward on her breast with ruffled plumage 
and squirmed from side to side during the few moments more that her dusting 
lasted. A male squatted in a depression about a foot across and, with plumage 
expanded, dragged himself about on his belly, clearly by the use of his feet. Several 
times he dipped forward and dusted his breast, and he aiso rubbed both cheeks 
in the shallow dust. His bath lasted some seconds. The dates were, respectively, 
May 19, 1941, and August 1, 1942.—Hervey BrackBILL, 3201 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Slow Recovery of Ohio Phoebes from the 1940 Storm.—During the early 
part of 1940 severe storms struck the southeastern states from Texas to Florida. 
At that time much was written concerning the loss of life of several species of birds 
but little was reported about the Eastern Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe). 
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In the Toledo area it became apparent in the following spring that Phoebes were 
greatly reduced in numbers. Whereas in 1939 as many as 20 individuals were seen 
on a four-hour trip during migration time, in 1940 the maximum was one. This 
condition continued throughout the breeding season; in fact, I saw but three 
Phoebes during the entire year. 

Having heard much of the rapid recovery made by birds after disasters, I 
watched this species closely. During 1941 and 1942, however, the increase was very 
slight, as the following tabulation indicates (the trips were made during the period 
when the species was present in the Toledo area): 





Year Phoebes seen Trips made Phoebes per field trip 
1934 115 64 1.8 
1935 114 63 1.8 
1936 90 60 1.5 
1937 87 59 1.5 
1938 55 46 1.2 
1939 57 48 1.2 
1940 3 26 0.1 
1941 7 30 0.2 
1942 7 34 0.2 





The gradual reduction in birds per trip from 1934 to 1939 is probably due to the 
fact that I became progressively more interested in water birds, and more trips 
were made to marshes and mud-flats in those years. 


Breeding birds were reduced correspondingly. Normally an observer could 
expect to list a few nesting Phoebes on every field trip into suitable territory. My 
records show a maximum of six in the course of an afternoon’s hike. During 1940 
and 1941 I did not encounter a single breeding Phoebe. Inquiries made of other 
local observers resulted in the following compilation of supposedly nesting Phoebes 
in Lucas County: 1940 (6); 1941 (7); 1942 (7). 

If this condition is widespread, this species must have suffered far greater storm 
losses than early reports indicated—Lovuis W. CAMPBELL, 4531 Walker Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A Technique for Confining Nestling Crows in Food-Habit Studies.—The 
Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) and its relations to other animals 
and to agriculture constitute an important part of a farm-game research program 
in progress at the Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment Station in Clinton County, 
Michigan. To obtain specimens of the food brought to nestling Crows by the 
adults, the following technique was evolved. 

A number of the Crow nests on the Experiment Station area were found in 
the spring, and four nests with young were selected for the study. When the 
nestlings were three to four weeks old they were removed from their nests and 
confined in cages made from nail kegs. The solid top and bottom of each keg 
were removed, and the keg sawn in two, crosswise, to make two cages. Each cage 
was covered on the top with 2-inch mesh chicken wire, and on the bottom with 
one-inch mesh fox netting. The larger mesh top permitted the confined birds to 
stick their heads through the openings, to be fed by the adults. The smaller mesh 
bottom seemed to afford the nestlings a comfortable perch, but did not hinder the 
food items and droppings from falling through to the ground. Each cage was 
wired to the base of a tree near the nest at a convenient height. I found that one 
of the cages less than three feet high was vulnerable to depredation. The birds 
in this cage were killed and pulled partly through the mesh bottom of the cage 
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by a mammal, evidently the skunk whose den was within 50 feet of the cage. 
When the young Crows were about two months old, or after they had been con- 
fined for four or five weeks, they became too large and active for their cages and 
were released. Even at five weeks the adults were still feeding the young regularly. 

Pellets and food items were collected from a sheet of heavy wrapping paper 
spread on the ground beneath the cage. When it rained, the paper, as well as the 
pellets and food, became wet. This made collecting a little more messy, but did 
not seem to affect the material, which was thoroughly dried within a few days 
by exposure to two 500-watt bulbs in a wooden-frame oven. From the four cages 
52 collections, totaling 3,225 grams of dried material, were gathered for examina- 
tion—Puimie Baumcras, Game Division, Michigan Department of Conservation, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Swainson’s Warbler in Webster County, West Virginia—From June 13 to 
20, 1942, the Brooks Bird Club held its annual field trip at Holly River State 
Park, Webster County, West Virginia. On the afternoon of the first day I identi- 
fied there several singing Swainson’s Warblers (Limnothlypis swainsoni), a species 
with which I had fortunately had several months’ experience in Nicholas County. 
Subsequently Swainson’s Warblers were observed by Mr. and Mrs. John Handlan, 
Russell West, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Conrad, Pete Chandler, Maxine Thacker, and 
other members of the club and were found at all suitable habitats visited in the 
park. This extends about 60 miles northward the known breeding range of the 
species in West Virginia—Wim11am C. Lecc, Mount Lookout, West Virginia. 


Variable Nesting Habits of the Parula Warbler.—There seems to be a 
widespread belief among bird students that the breeding distribution of the Parula 
Warbler (Compsothlypis americana) depends strictly on the presence of Usnea 
or Tillandsia beard “mosses.” R. T. Peterson, for example, in a recent paper 
(Audubon Magazine, 44, 1942: 25) states that “the Parula Warbler is an especially 
good illustration of association with a particular life form. The northern race is 
a bird of the cool coniferous forest biome or Canadian life zone. Its ecological 
niche is where the Usnea lichen, or bearded moss, hangs from the trees. The 
southern race of this bird is found in a totally different biome, the more humid 
parts of the warm Lower Austral zone. There it is dependent on the Spanish 
moss” (Tillandsia). Clumps of these “mosses” furnish pendant nest sites for the 
parula warbler. 


At Washington, D. C., where neither Usnea nor Tillandsia is present, Robert 
S. Bray and I, during May, 1936, found two nests in bunches of dead leaves and 
debris caught, during a flood earlier that spring, in low branches of deciduous trees 
bordering the Potomac River. Arthur A. Allen, in June, 1942 (personal letter), 
examined a similar nest found by Mrs. York along the Chemung River near 
Elmira, New York; and Florence Merriam Bailey mentioned this type of nest 
site in her “Handbook of Birds of the Western United States.” 


A nest collected by Ned Hollister at the National Zoological Park in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 28, 1921 (U.S.N.M. 36282), is composed almost entirely of 
heavy brown wrapping cord and a small quantity of wool. It is scantily lined with 
horsehairs and rootlets and, apparently, hung pensile with the opening at the top, 
vireo-fashion. According to the label, it was found 6 feet, 8 inches from the ground 
in a Norway spruce (Picea abies) on a lawn near buildings. W. Howard Ball in 
May, 1934, at Washington, D.C., observed a similarly suspended parula nest about 
60 feet up, in one of the topmost branches of a sycamore (Platanus occidentalis). 
Its materials could not be determined. 


According to E. H. Forbush (Birds of Massachusetts . . . etc., 3, 1929: 227), 
“Dr. Anne E. Perkins records that about three pairs come: yearly to Collins, New 
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York, and nest in upland woods where no Usnea grows. In 1921, one pair was ob- 
served building a nest somewhat in the form of that of an oriole on the down 
hanging branch of a pine tree. The material used was largely skeletonized leaves 
and pine needles, but the nest was blown down before it was quite finished.” 
Arthur A. Allen at Ithaca, New York, found and photographed (Bird Lore, 21, 
1919) “a nest composed entirely of leaf skeletons.” It was located “at the edge of a 
small lake, hung in the tip of a drooping hemlock branch about 25 feet above the 
water. There was no Usnea moss in the vicinity, but the substitute had been quite 
as skillfully used.” 


J. Warren Jacobs (Gleanings, No. 4, 1905: 9) describes two nests that he 
found at Blacksville, West Virginia, where Usnmea was scarce. One was “well con- 
cealed among the twigs at the end of a drooping spruce branch, nine feet up. The 
composition was chiefly of fine grasses, with a slight mixture of Usnea moss, vege- 
table fiber and small bits of wool.” A second, similarly placed, resembled the 
first, but “contained-a goodly supply of hickory catkins and hair, as well as some 
fine rootlets in the lining.” 


Around Washington, Parula Warblers are found in summer in widely varying 
woodland habitats. Apparently, mature or partly-mature forests are preferred, but 
open woods composed of trees between 30 and 50 feet tall are often inhabited. 
Mature pine stands are rare here, but mixed woods and pure deciduous forests 
seem to be equally occupied. No preference is apparently given either flood plains, 
hillsides or ridges. 


On three large mature and partly-mature woodland areas near the city, the 
parula population during late June, 1942, averaged about one singing male per 20 
acres. My attempts to locate nests in these areas then were fruitless. All individ- 
uals observed appeared to be nesting in the crowns of rather isolated 80- to 130- 
foot forest trees. Two juvenile birds with tails about half grown were observed 
near the ground on June 28 as they were being fed by their parents, and Robert 
Bartl of Washington witnessed the feeding of an offspring by an adult male on 
June 27.—Georce A. Petriwes, National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


Myrtle Warbler Feeding Young Cowbird.—On June 30, 1942, Ruth Gil- 
reath and I watched a Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica coronata) feeding a young 
Cowbird (Molothrus ater) near Bryant’s Bog, Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, 
Michigan. The Cowbird was a full grown juvenile, well able to fly. No young 
Myrtle Warblers were observed in the vicinity. 


Friedmann (“The Cowbirds—A Study in Social Parasitism,” 1929: 242, 244) 
describes the Myrtle Warbler as a species very rarely imposed upon, probably 
because its breeding range overlaps that of the Cowbird in but few places. He 
gives two records: a nest in Ontario, July 17, 1914 (Harrington, Oologist, 32, 
1915: 99), containing two eggs far advanced in incubation and one fresh egg of 
the Cowbird; a nest near Hessel, Mackinac County, Michigan, June 20, 1919 
(Van Tyne, Auk, 41, 1924: 169), containing a Cowbird egg and a warbler egg. 


Friedmann (Wilson Bulletin, 46, 1934: 36) later adds another record of a set 
of one egg of the warbler and 3 eggs of the Cowbird collected at Pittsfield, Maine, 
May 26, 1891, by C. H. Morrell——Oscar M. Root, Brooks School, North Andover, 
Massachusetts and University of Michigan Biological Station, Cheboygan, Michigan. 


Ornithological Writings of the Late Prof. Frank Smith.—Compiled with 
the aid of Dr. Harley J. Van Cleave and Miss Alice S. Johnson of the University 
of Illinois. 

1904 An unusual flight of sparrow hawks in Michigan in 1904. Bull. Mich. Ornith. 
Club., 5(4), December: 77-78. 
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1906 A plan for a co-operative study of bird migration. School Science and 
Mathematics, 6(3), March: 224-225. 


1907 Advantages of migration records in connection with bird study in schools. 
School Science and Mathematics, 7(3), March: 221-224. 

1908 A migration flight of purple martins in Michigan in the summer of 1905. 
Wilson Bulletin, 20: 41-43. 

1911 Double-crested cormorents breeding in central Illinois. Auk, 28(1), Jan., 
16-19. 


1915 The relation of our shrubs and trees to our wild birds. Jll. Arbor and Bird 
Days, 1915: 7-17, illus. 

1915 The value of birds to the gardener and fruit grower. Trans. Ill. Hort. Soc., 
n.s., 48: 272-77. 


1916 (See last title below) 


1917 The correlation between the migratory flights of birds and certain accom- 
panying meteorological conditions. Wilson Bulletin, 29(1), March: 32-35. 


1918 Bird migration and the weather. [Jil.] Audubon Bull., 1918, Spring and 
Summer issue: 15-17. 


1918 A snowy owl in captivity. [JIl.] Audubon Bull., Spring and Summer issue: 
24-25. 


1921 Illinois birds as travellers. Ill. Arbor and Bird Days, 1921: 21-29, 6 maps. 

1922 Starling invaders arrive in Illinois. [J1J.] Audubon Bull, 1922, Spring issue: 
16-17. 

1922 The European starling in Illinois. Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci. 15:185. 

1925 Interesting results from bird-banding activities. School Sci. and Math., 
25(6): 569-573; also in Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., 18: 107-112. 

1930 Records of spring migration of birds at Urbana, Illinois, 1903-1922. Bull. 
Ill. Nat. Hist. Survey, 19: 105-117. 

N. A. Woop, Frank Sirs, and Frank C. Gates 

1916 The summer birds of the Douglas Lake region, Cheboygan County, Michi- 
gan. Univ. Mich. Mus. Zool. Occ. Papers No. 27: 1-21.—W. L. McATEE, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


New or Uncommon Utah Bird Records.—in a study of bird specimens in the 
U. S. National Museum collected on some of the early expeditions in the West, I 
found that a considerable number of the birds taken in September and the early 
part of October during the Hayden Survey of 1870 were secured on the north rim 
of the Uinta Mountains, Utah, instead of in Wyoming as had generally been 
assumed. Among the birds taken are two that are new to the recorded avifauna 
of Utah. These are: 

(1) Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica coronata)—U. S. N. M. 60974, collected 
by H. D. Schmidt, October 9, 1870, near the Green River, south of the mouth of 
Henrys Fork. It is quite probable that this species occurs occasionally in Utah, 
at least during migration, but has been confused with its close relative, the 
Audubon Warbler. 

(2) Common Redpoll (Acanthis 1. linaria) —U. S. N. M. 60970 and 60983, 
collected October 10, 1870, by H. D. Schmidt in the same locality. This species 
has been suspected for some time of being a winter visitor to northern Utah, but 
no additional specimens have been taken. Large flocks have been reported in Bear 
Lake and Cache valleys near the Idaho-Utah line during the winter, although no 
specimen or positive record was obtained from the Utah side of the line. 

Other uncommon Utah records that have come to my attention are: 

(1) Hybrid Flicker (Colaptes cafer x Colaptes auratus) —U. S. N. M. 61093, 
Green River, apparently near Utah-Wyoming boundary, October 13, 1870, Hayden 
and Schmidt. 
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(2) Northern Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora c. celata).—U. S. N. M. 
60675, Green River, south of Henrys Fork, October 6, 1870, Hayden and Schmidt; 
U. S. N. M. 60698, north slope of the Uinta Mountains, September 16, 1870, 
Hayden and Schmidt; U. S. N. M. 58568, male, Parley’s Park, August 16, 1869, 
Robert Ridgway; Clarence Cottam’s No. 1143, male, Raft River Canyon, 7500- 
foot elevation, in a grove of birches and alders, September 18, 1941. 


(3) Northern Yellow Warbler (Dendroica a. amnicola) —U. S. N. M. 61871, 
female, Provo, Utah, July 30, 1872, H. W. Henshaw. (Determination was made by 
J. W. Aldrich.) 


(4) Grinnell’s Water-thrush (Seiurus n. notabilis)—This bird is probably a 
regular migrant through Utah. In his field report to the U. S. Biological Survey, 
Norman D. Betts reported seeing one on May 20 and three on May 22, 1917, at 
Linwood near the Green River of northeastern Utah. 

(5) Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula)—An immature male was found 
dead November 26, 1916, on Norman D. Betts’ ranch house doorstep at Linwood 
in the northeast corner of the State——CiareNnce Cottam, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Chicago, Illinois. ‘ 


A Pensile Nest of the Red-wing.—In a recent conversation with my friend 
Malcolm W. Rix, of Schenectady, New York, hanging nests of the Red-wing 
(Agelaius phoeniceus) were discussed. Mr. Rix told me that he had found such a 
nest some years ago and expressed belief that the specimen still existed, perhaps 
in the attic of his house. 





Under date of July 18, 1942, Mr. Rix wrote me that he had been unable to 
find the nest but enclosed the photograph reproduced herewith. The picture clearly 
shows the general external appearance of the nest to be much like that of Icterus 
spurius or Icterus galbula. It was found May 27, 1900, along Oneida Creek, near 
Oneida Lake, in Oneida County, New York. It contained four eggs typical of the 
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species and was at the end of a grape-covered willow branch, about three feet 
above water several feet deep. The photograph was made by the late Egbert Bagg, 
Sr., whose son, Egbert Bagg, Jr., was with Mr. Rix when the nest was found. 


Mr. Rix informs me that the inside depth of the nest was only slightly greater 
than that of the general average of the species, and not comparable to that of a 
Baltimore Oriole’s nest. The color of the nest was distinctly that of a Red-wing’s, 
although the materials apparently were somewhat finer than usual.—Gerorce 
Mrxscu Sutton, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Turkey Bluejoint in the Diet of Indigo Buntings.—Along the northeast shore 
of Lake Erie, turkey bluejoint (Andropogon furcatus) grows abundantly on sand 
dunes and rocky shores. When found near woody protective growth, the ripe 
grains of this plant are important in the diet of migrating Indigo Buntings 
(Passerina cyanea). Observations were made at Point Abino in Welland County, 
Ontario, on the use of this grass by buntings. From August 20 until September 22, 
1942, flocks of from 5 to 18 or 20 adult and immature birds were seen daily eating 
these grains. The birds perched just below the racemes on the two-meter culms, 
bending them half way to the ground, and then ate the grains on that culm or on 
an adjacent shorter one. The grains had not yet fallen at this time, and I did not 
see the buntings feeding on the ground or using any other plant for food. At 9 a. 
M. on September 17, seventeen buntings were feeding in this manner within an 
area of about one acre; some were perched in nearby willows in company with 
Song Sparrows and Chipping Sparrows. However, I did not see these sparrows 
feeding on bluejoint. When I left Point Abino on September 22, buntings were 
present in about the same numbers as during the previous few weeks, and blue- 
joint still formed the major part of their diet—E. W. JAmMeEson, Jr., 216 Delaware 
Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 


Additional Notes on Atlantic Coast Sharp-tailed Sparrows.—In my article 
“The Sharp-tailed Sparrows of the Atlantic Coast,” (Wilson Bulletin, 54, 1941:107- 
120) I stated that I did not find Sharp-tailed Sparrows south of Chincoteague 
Island, Virginia. Dr. Paul Bartsch of the United States National Museum, how- 
ever, tells me of a nestling Ammospiza caudacuta diversa he took at Pea Island, 
North Carolina, on July 2, 1938. The specimen is now at the United States Nation- 
al Museum. I compared this bird with a nestling from Virginia, and the two are 
practically identical. Having no knowledge of this specimen at the time I wrote 
my paper, I believed that it was unlikely that Sharp-tails would be found south 
of Chincoteague Island. In the light of this evidence one must include North 
Carolina, as far as Pea Island, in the breeding range of the race. I visited Pea 
Island in July, 1941, for two days but failed to find traces of these birds. Dr. 
Bartsch also took a bird, now in his own collection, on Smith Island, Virginia. on 
July 4. Smith Island is not unlike Cobb and Rogue Islands, where in 1941 I 
found no evidence of Sharp-tails. 


I am not surprised to discover these instances, since the birds are very erratic, 
and Pea Island offers the proper habitat for Sharp-tails although its neighboring 
island, Roanoke, does not. 


I wish to correct the spelling of “Chebaque,” which should read Chebogue, 
and of “Melassam,” which should be Melanson (both on p. 108). These localities 
I copied directly from Victor Gould’s labels, and the two maps I consulted did not 
list them. ‘Goss Island” (p. 107) should read Grosse Ile. I am indebted to Harrison 
F. Lewis for pointing out these errors—Witt1am Montacna, Department of Zool- 
ogy, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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To the Members of the Wilson Ornithological Club: 


Many of you read the statement in the June Bulletin regarding the Club’s 
need for additional income. A certain number of members responded, and a good 
start was made toward a substantial increase in the number of life memberships 
in the Club. Especially under present conditions, this modest beginning is encour- 
aging. In the March Bulletin we shall give you a list of the new Life Members and 
tell you something about each of them. 

At this time the Endowment Committee would like to inform you somewhat 
more fully on the requirements which must be satisfied if the Club is to fulfill in 
a satisfactory manner the role it undertakes and the obligations it assumes in the 
field of ornithology. And we wish to emphasize most strongly that only through 
your generous assistance, and that of the friends of the Club, can this very de- 
sirable end be attained. 

Of the various activities of the Club, by far the most important is the publica- 
tion and distribution of the Wilson Bulletin, for it is by means of the Bulletin 
that we make our major contribution to ornithology. Through its pages are 
presented the most recent observations and researches in the field; its book re- 
views and notes keep the membership up to date in this and in related fields; and 
it creates a sense of unity and of satisfaction in the work of the Club. Next to 
this in importance comes the holding of our annual meeting, and as you know, 
this event has come to be one of the outstanding meetings of its kind, both be- 
cause of the uniform excellence of its programs and because of the quality and 
enthusiasm of its attendance. Still other activities are those of various committees, 
though in the main they carry on their work with little expenditure of Club funds. 

Most of these activities are of an expanding nature, and so outgrow our ability 
at any time to carry them on to the fullest extent. For example, there is an urgent 
need for enlarging the Bulletin to permit timely publication of important papers 
that now must wait until space is available. More illustrations and an occasional 
color-plate would also be highly desirable. The work of scientific committees on 
worthy research projects should be greatly extended. 

All these things call for additional income, and such additional income must be 
secured through an increase in endowment. The increase in endowment, in turn, 
will have to come from the following three sources: 

Lire MEMBERSHIPS: By the payment of one hundred dollars in one sum, or in 
four annual installments, one may become a Life Member, with exemption from 
further payment of dues. For those engaged professionally in the field of ornithol- 
ogy, or closely related fields, such payments are deductible from taxable income. 

Ovutricut Girts: Those who wish to support the work of the Club are urged 
to make direct donations to the Endowment Fund. Such contributions can be 
ear-marked for specified purposes if desired, but it is preferable to leave the dis- 

position of the income from such gifts to the discretion of the Club’s officers and 
Council. Such gifts to a scientific organization are also deductible from taxable 
income. 

Beovests: We suggest that consideration be given to the matter of contribu- 
tion to the Endowment Fund through gifts of this nature. An attorney should be 
consulted on the most effective method of bequest. 

The Committee urges your earnest consideration of these matters to the end 
that you contribute to the extent of your ability to the furtherance of the aims and 
purposes of the Club. You believe that the Club is doing a fine work in its field, 
and that it should be enabled to enlarge its contribution; you would like to see 
the Club maintain its excellent position and go on to further eminence. It is up to 
you—the Club needs your help! 

Respectfully yours, 
THe ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 
George B. Thorp, Chairman 
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EDITORIAL 


We would welcome a much larger number of contributions to the General 
Notes section of the Bulletin. These notes provide items of especial interest to a 
wide variety of readers and often contain, page for page, more contribution to 
ornithology than major articles. However, contrary to the first impressions of many 
intending contributors, a really good note requires careful thought and accurate 
writing. Usually several versions are necessary before even the most experienced 
writer attains an accurate, concise statement of all of the pertinent facts and the 
justifiable conclusions. As to subject matter, our readers are least interested in 
records of unusual seasonal or geographical occurrence; reports on habits and 
other life history matters are much preferred and commonly have more scientific 
value. 


Many of our members are now in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or are 
doing civilian war-work in regions strange to them. The revised membership list 
published in this issue will enable them to locate fellow Wilson Club members who 
live nearby and can direct them to the best places for bird study. In these strenu- 
ous times there are more frequent address changes than usual, but your Secretary 
and Editor will gladly furnish members with the latest such information on any 
region. On behalf of the British Ornithologists’ Club, N. B. Kinnear of the British 
Museum of Natural History (Cromwell Road, London, S. W. 7) has generously 
offered similar help to any of our members stationed in that country. 


We are indebted for editorial assistance during 1942 to W. J. Breckenridge, 
Pierce Brodkorb, Frederick M. Gaige, Helen T. Gaige, Grace Orton, Roger T. 
Peterson, George M. Sutton, Ruth D. Turner, Frank N. Wilson. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NEws 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union was held 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, October 12 to 16, 1942. 
Officers elected for the new year were as follows: President, James L. Peters; 
Vice Presidents, George Willett, and Hoyes Lloyd; Secretary, Lawrence E. Hicks; 
Treasurer, J. Fletcher Street; Editor, John T. Zimmer. Arthur A. Allen, Rudolphe 
M. de Schauensee, Robert C. Murphy, and Rudyerd Boulton were elected new 
members of the Council; Clarence Cottam, Rudolphe M. de Schauensee, and Harri- 
son F. Lewis were elected Fellows; Earle R. Greene, Harry W. Hann, Robert C. 
Miller, Earle L. Poole, and S. Dillon Ripley were elected new Members. The 1943 
meeting, if conditions permit, will be held in New York City in October. 


Claude H. B. Grant, editor of The Ibis, announces the election of David Lack 
to the new post of Biological Assistant Editor. With the year 1943, the grouping 
of annual volumes of The Ibis into six-volume series will be discontinued, and 
the one for that year will be designated as volume 85. 


The 1942 Walker Prize in Natural History was awarded by the Boston Society 
of Natural History to Frank Bene of Springfield, New Jersey, for a paper on 
hummingbird behavior. 


William W. Griffin recently resigned as editor of The Oriole, quarterly publica- 
tion of the Georgia Ornithological Society, to join the Marines. In September he 
was commissioned second lieutenant. The new editor of The Oriole is Robert 
Norris of Tifton, Georgia. 
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Richard L. Weaver has been called to the University of New Hampshire at 
Durham as Extension Specialist in Conservation and Associate Professor of Biology. 

William F. Rapp, Jr. (130 Washington Avenue, Chatham, N.J.) is making a 
study of the occurrence of the Swallow-tailed Kite in the northeastern states 
(Pennsylvania, Delaware, and northeastward). He requests information on all 
records and especially on the present location of specimens. 





REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Your Committee offers the following nominations for officers of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club for 1943: 
President: George Miksch Sutton 
First Vice-President: S. Charles Kendeigh 
Second Vice-President: Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 
Secretary: Maurice G. Brooks 
Treasurer: Milton B. Trautman 
Councillors: Burt L. Monroe, Eugene P. Odum, Lawrence H. Walkinshaw. 
Since the usual Annual Meeting has been cancelled because of war conditions, 
balloting must be by mail. Therefore this committee report is being published in 
the December Wilson Bulletin and members are requested to mail their votes 
promptly to the Secretary. In addition to the slate offered above, all Active and 
Sustaining Members are eligible for office in the Club. Any such name may be 
written on members’ ballots, if preferred, in place of names from your com- 
mittee’s slate. 
HERBERT L. STODDARD 
Jesse M. SHAVER 
Marcaret M. Nice, Chairman 





To the Editor of The Wilson Bulletin: 


Though the author-catalog of the “Bibliography of Birds” was published about 
three years ago (Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser., 25, parts 1 and 2, 1939), there 
has been unavoidable delay in the publication of the third and much larger volume, 
which consists mainly of subject- and finding-indices. Galley proof for subjects 
as far as “migrations” in the subject index was received over a year ago, also 110 
pages of page proof, which include subjects as far as “connective tissue.” Occa- 
sional requests have been received for information contained in these indices, 
and I am sympathetic with these efforts. 

The finding-index cannot be finally arranged until all of the page proof has 
been produced. However, all of the items have been written, and they have been 
sorted for those subjects covered by the page proof received. As a topic may occur 
in many parts of the subject-index, the finding-index is essential. It is, therefore, 
not feasible to attempt to locate at this time all of the references dealing with 
a topic. However, many can be located. 

I cannot take the time necessary to search through the manuscript of the 
subject-index or through the many thousands of slips which bear the finding-index 
items. However, I am willing to employ and direct a student to do what is 
feasible in collecting references to topics which may interest correspondents. Such 
service can probably be obtained for 50 cents an hour, and it should ordinarily 
not take more than a few hours to do what is feasible on any single topic. This 
expense would be charged to the correspondent. Care would be taken to avoid 
impracticable searching. My memory of the location of items would of course help. 

R. M. Stronc 
Loyola University School of Medicine 
706 South Wolcott Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Effects of the War on Government Wildlife Conservation Agencies 

Funds, manpower, equipment, materials, and transportation are essentials which 
enable wildlife conservation agencies to plan and carry on their various functions. 
To determine what effect the war is having on wildlife agencies, it is necessary to 
determine the status of these factors at this time. 


Funds: Shortly after the United States became involved in war Congress re- 
duced the appropriations of a number of Federal conservation agencies. The 
Pittman-Robertson appropriations were cut from the Budget Bureau figure of 
$2,225,000 to $1,250,000. The result will be fewer wildlife restoration projects, but 
the full effect will not be felt for another year, since many states have carry-overs 
from last year, and Pittman-Robertson grants are valid for two years. 

Food habits work by the Fish and Wildlife Service has been discontinued be- 
cause no funds were appropriated for it. 

The Soil Conservation Service has had to curtail the work of its biology divi- 
sion because of reduced funds. A number of the biologists have been reclassified 
as farm-planners: their services are still available to wildlife, but on a much more 
limited scale than formerly. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps received no funds, and liquidation of that 
agency is well under way. Most of the enrollees are either entering military service 
or are finding places in industry. 

A change of agricultural policy from one of restricting the production of food 
supplies to one of producing to the utmost has resulted in a curtailment of funds 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, which had indirectly contributed 
to wildlife restoration by encouraging the planting of grasses and other soil-saving 
crops. 

It is still too early to report the effects of the war on the finances of State 
game departments. To date the sale of fishing licenses has been about normai; 
some states have showed increases, others decreases. Figures are not yet available 
on the sale of hunting licenses. Some states expect reduced receipts, but on the 
whole it is expected that the numbers of hunters to take the field this fall will be 
little less than in the previous year. 

Manpower: A majority of the men in active wildlife work are of military age, 
and many have left and others will leave for military service. Replacements are 
increasingly difficult to make, for most of the eligible candidates—technically 
trained men, such as engineers, surveyors, agronomists, and persons familiar with 
map reading—are in great demand by the Army and Navy, and by defense in- 
dustries. Semi-skilled and unskilled labor are both attracted by the high wages 
of industry and so are temporarily lost from wildlife restoration projects. 

Michigan and West Virginia are examples of what is happening in all State 
departments. The Michigan Department of Conservation has already had over a 
hundred of its employes enter military service. Others have found employment in 
defense industries, where high wages prevail. West Virginia reports that it has had 
a one-third turnover in its game warden force, due to men leaving for military 
service and industrial employment. 

Equipment and materials: These items are subject to priority ratings, and many 
of them are becoming difficult, if not impossible, to obtain for wildlife restoration. 
After the outbreak of war, the Fish and Wildlife Service adopted a policy of 
starting no new developments, except to replace a very few buildings which had 
been destroyed by fire and which were essential for the maintenance of existing 
facilities. 

Dealers’ stocks of wire fencing are almost exhausted, but there is a tendency, 
which will undoubtedly grow as the war progresses, to go back to various kinds 
of wooden fencing. The limiting factor here will be the labor to cut the timber 
and build the fences. ° 
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Scientific instruments, cameras, and all but the most inferior binoculars, are 
being channeled to the war agencies. 

The manufacture of sporting ammunition ceased June 15, 1942, but the effects 
of this will not be felt for another year as there were adequate supplies of am- 
munition on hand for this season. Certain types of new guns can no longer be 
purchased. 

Transportation: Along the Eastern Seaboard, conservation law-enforcement 
agencies have experienced little difficulty in procuring enough rubber and gasoline 
to carry on their regular duties. The activities of wildlife research men have been 
curtailed somewhat, but the immediate result has been beneficial as more inten- 
sive work on limited areas is being emphasized. In some western states a few 
Pittman-Robertson men are using horses for short-distance travel. In the East it 
is expected that sportsmen will save their gasoline for hunting trips, will “double 
up” on the use of cars, and will use common carriers wherever possible. 

In spite of limitations on personnel- and materiai-resources, the wildlife profes- 
sion is presented with one of the biggest opportunities it has ever had. In the 
past, wildlife has been valued primarily as a means of recreation and only second- 
arily as a product to be utilized. From now until the war is won wildlife must be 
considered primarily as a renewable resource to be used in helping to preserve the 
Nation. Actually, the utilization of wild animal products is as old as man. 

It is conservatively estimated that 135 million pounds of wild meat and 300 
million pounds of fish are harvested by sportsmen and fishermen each year. If 
this is used in place of domestically produced meat it will free an equivalent 
amount to be sent to our fighting forces and to our allies. The total supply of 
game as food can be increased by not wasting any of it and by not allowing so 
many cripples to escape to die and rot. 

In certain places there exist surpluses of large and small game which have 
been problems to game administrators. It is possible to devise means of reducing 
these surpluses and using the animals for food. This will call for real wildlife 
management. 

Rough fishes have been considered by many as akin to pollution, but they have 
been commonly used as food in foreign countries and by many people in this 
country. Tightened belts can assist us in changing some of our food habits so that 
many fish products which formerly went to waste will now be used as food. 

Commercial interests along our seacoasts have struck a bonanza in shark liver 
for vitamins and shark fins for a soup which is esteemed by many. A concern 
in Missouri has begun the manufacture of poultry- and hog-feeds from rough 
fishes, and commercial deep sea fishermen are saving livers which they once threw 
away. Ohio is raising both game and food fishes in its hatchery ponds. 

Furs are in greater demand than ever before, both for civilian and military pur- 
poses, and ways of increasing the production of certain fur animals have been 
worked out. 

If the time comes when restoration projects have to be further reduced or even 
eliminated because of inability to obtain equipment, supplies, and manpower, 
greater emphasis could be placed on the purchase of lands to be developed after 
the war. 

The wildlife profession now faces the double challenge of managing and 
utilizing this resource to help in winning the war and of planning for the period 
after the war. Within the past decade of wildlife management we have conducted 
many experiments and demonstrations. The time has come when management 
for the utmost production and use should be practiced.—William Johnston Howard. 


Conservation Notes from Canada 

A pronounced increase in the numbers of Hudsonian Curlew that appear in 
July and August as southbound transients in Saguenay County, Quebec, on the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was reported from that region in 1942 
by bird protection officers of the Department of Mines and Resources. Flocks 
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containing from 100 to 20 birds each were not uncommon, and smaller flocks 
were numerous. Losses that this species may suffer during its annual sojourn in 
South America are evidently not so great as to prevent an increase in its popula- 
tion when conditions are favorable for it in North America. 


The Arctic Islands Native Game Preserve, in the northern part of the North- 
west Territories of Canada, was substantially enlarged on August 4, 1942, by Order 
in Council of the Dominion Government. The area of land and fresh water in- 
cluded in this addition is 281,392 square miles, which brings the total area of this 
preserve to 720,497 square miles. The total number of Native Game Preserves in 
Canada’s Northwest Territories is five, and their total area is now 865,389 square 
miles. The policy under which these preserves are administered provides for hunt- 
ing and trapping by aborigines and half-breeds only, except that in a small num- 
ber of cases white men’s hunting and trapping rights that existed prior to 
establishment of a preserve are continued.—Harrison F. Lewis. 


Plant Sanctuaries * 


“The convention [of the Michigan United Conservation Clubs] favored a 
request made by the Michigan Wildflower Association that it back a proposal to 
legalize establishment of plant sanctuaries in Michigan, similar in nature to the 
present hundreds of wildlife sanctuaries. Under the proposal, sanctuaries with a 
minimum of five acres could be established on action of the Conservation Com- 
mission. Hunting in such sanctuaries would not be banned.” (Michigan Conserva- 
tion, 11, No. 7, p. 6, July-Aug., 1942) 


Minnesota Caribou 


A “filler” in the December, 1942, issue of The Conservation Volunteer (official 
bulletin of the Minnesota Conservation Department) reports: ‘“Minnesota’s last 
caribou herd in the Red Lake Game Refuge has been helped considerably by the 
past few mild winters. Most recent information reveals [that] these animals are 
at least holding their own. Their numbers are estimated at 15-20, including this 
year’s calf crop.” (p. 16) 

The rest of the story, however, is not “revealed” in the article. It is this: 
The Red Lake herd is the last one in the United States, barring a few animals 
that occasionally drift south from Canada in winter. Early in 1938, when the herd 
had dwindled to three females, the Federal Government undertook to save it by 
adding to it a number of animals bought from the Canadian Government. Ten 
(one of which later died) were live-trapped and shipped to Minnesota—an ex- 
tremely difficult job. Still more time and effort were devoted to a close study 
of the augmented herd in order to learn what more needed to be done to ensure 
their safety. This second phase of the work was continued, under increasing diffi- 
culties, until the spring of 1942. 

About half of the herd has been kept in a 3200 acre corral. Recently, according 
to earlier agreement, the project was turned over to the State. This autumn the 
corral was opened and the caribou released; this same autumn a large block of 
neighboring land, formerly refuge, was opened to deer hunting. The boundary of 
the new deer hunting area is no more than five miles from the point of release, 
and the liberated animals have lost their fear of man. 


The implications of these recent developments reach beyond the boundaries of 
the State: conservationists the Nation over will hold the Minnesota Department 
of Conservation responsible if a single caribou is lost as a result of this 
blunder.—F.N.H. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
Frederick N. Hamerstrom, Jr., Chairman 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE ' 


Birvps ArouND New York City. By Allan D. Cruickshank, American Museum of 
Natural History. 1942: 5% x 8 in., xvii + 489 pp. End maps, and 36 photo- 
graphs. $1:75. 

The New York City region, which includes northern New Jersey, all of Long 
Island, and the southern part of New York State, is, with the possible exception 
of the Boston region, the most thoroughly worked area its size in North America. 
The records, made by hundreds of observers, and spanning a period of nearly a 
century, constitute a volume of material so great that this book is necessarily a 
synthesis rather than an analysis. If some of Cruickshank’s discussions seem a 
little too generalized, it must be remembered that it is no longer possible to go 
into minute detail about a region where such a tremendous volume of data has 
accumulated. Even rarities eventually become commonplace. For example, when 
Ludlow Griscom wrote his Birds of the New York City Region in 1923 there 
were two records of the Little Gull; now there are 60! Whereas in 1923 there 
were three records for the Arkansas Kingbird on Long Island, there are now 63, 
with the number growing each year. There were but three definite records in the 
New York City area for the Ring-necked Duck; now there are hundreds, and the 
bird can be found on several ponds on any winter’s day in numbers up to 150. 

Great changes have taken place in the bird life of the northeast during the 
last quarter of a century. Speaking about this at the 1942 A. O. U. meeting in 
Philadelphia, Griscom stated it was his belief that those years have seen a far 
greater change in the status of many birds than any previous period of the same 
length. Happily there have been many more increases than declines. The author 
has ably discussed these changes under each species. Unfortunately, due to space 
limitations, he was not able to devote a chapter to a summary of these changes. 
It seems inconceivable that as many changes can take place in our avifauna 
during the next 20 years as have been evidenced by the past 20. 

A total of 405 species and subspecies, including eight birds now extirpated, 
are included in the volume. In addition, three well-known hybrids are treated, 
though the various duck hybrids are wisely omitted. I myself have seen wild 
hybrids of Black-Mallard, Pintail-Gadwall and Gadwall-Mallard in the New York 
City area. Needless to say, any book of this sort is in a sense out of date as soon 
as it is published. As an example, on July 5, several weeks after the book came 
out, I found the nest and eggs of a European Goldfinch, which extended the egg 
dates, as given by Cruickshank, by over one month. 

Although the New York City region has been so disturbed by civilization that 
it is hard to separate it into ecological units, Cruickshank lists 15 major 
ecological blocks, such as open ocean (two to ten miles out); (2) ocean (from 
shore to two miles out) ; (3) ocean beaches and sand dunes; (4) coastal bayberry; 
etc. Under each is listed the dominant and sub-dominant birds and their seasonal 
occurrence. There is a splendid discussion of the ornithological year, giving the 
approximate groupings and dates of arrival of migrants. The bulk of the book is 
taken up by an annotated list of birds, with an attempt to portray their approx- 
imate distribution, some of the reasons for this distribution—extreme dates, aver- 
age dates and breeding status. Recognizing that each writer has his own concept 
of such words as common, rare and casual, Cruickshank has often indicated how 
many individuals of a species can be seen by a top-notch observer (such as him- 
self) on a peak day. This has a concrete comparison value. Since not many people 
enjoy collecting privileges, and it is impossible to use such privileges in many 
places such as city parks where rare birds turn up, it is fortunate that so many 
of the rarities have been seen and checked by a number of observers; in these 
cases there can be no question of authenticity. In cases where a single person saw 


1 For additional reviews see pages 237 and 249. 
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a rare bird, Cruickshank has had to use his own judgment regarding the reliability 
of the observer, and he has handled this ticklish problem superbly. 


Although there are minor points one might quibble with, such as the omission 
of a few records that probably did not come to his attention, the dynamic Mr, 
Cruickshank has written an excellent book which might well become a model for 
regional publications. The volume is attractively illustrated with 36 full-page re- 
productions of some of the photographs for which the author has become justly 
famous.—ROocER T. PETERSON. 


Birps OF NortH Carona. By T. G. Pearson, C. S. Brimley, and H. H. Brimley. 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture, State Museum, Raleigh, N. C., 1942: 
63% x 9% in., xxxii+416 pp., 18 plain and 17 colored pls., 141 text figs. $3.50. 
In 1919 Pearson and the Brimleys published their excellent book on North 

Carolina birds, the first comprehensive study of the birds of that region. Now, 

after 23 years, they have brought out an enlarged and completely revised book 

which includes 396 forms, 54 more than in the first edition. 


One of the most noticeable improvements is in the illustrations. Some of the 
worst pictures—and they were sometimes very bad—have been replaced by new 
drawings by Roger Tory Peterson. In addition, Peterson and the publishers of his 
famous “Field Guide” have contributed the use of several of his full-page plates 
(four in color), figuring a large number of species. These plates are printed here 
with broad margins and therefore appear surprisingly larger than in the “Field 
Guide.” The reproduction of the Peterson color plates is not as good here as in the 
original, but the loss is not serious. More of the poor color plates from the 1919 
edition might better have been discarded since they only duplicate Peterson’s much 
superior pictures of the same species. The majority of the text figures are still the 
Brasher drawings from the 1919 edition, often characterized by strange, oval eyes— 
and in some cases quite unidentifiable except for the accompanying legend (for 
example, three Hylocichla thrushes, the Bluebird, and the Phoebe). 


We wish the authors had given us more on the habits of birds as observed in 
North Carolina in place of the many accounts, some not very pertinent, of the 
senior author’s observations in distant places. Strangely, there is no general dis- 
cussion of bird distribution in North Carolina, and far too many records are un- 
necessarily vague, with no mention of any locality more exact than the county. 


Although North Carolina’s ornithological history is a long one—the authors 
have carried it back to 1584—the true status of many species is still very little 
known. Clearly there is needed much more field work backed by thorough and 
discriminating collecting. 

Some of the life-history information is sadly out of date. For example, we find 
quoted Chapman’s 1907 statement that only one nest of the Connecticut Warbler 
has ever been found. It is disappointing, too, to read in a modern book about the 
“social outcast” Cowbird whose young are “selfish.” The implication (p. 171) that 
any gull insists on unpolluted drinking water is too absurd to mislead any amateur, 
however untutored. 

We suppose that the three full-page portraits of the authors were insisted upon 
by their enthusiastic friends. 

The bibliography seems fairly complete and even includes some 1942 titles. 
Unfortunately volume numbers are given in the out-dated and easily mis-read 
roman numerals even when the original was written in arabic numerals. In view 
of the presence of 1942 titles in the bibliography it is surprising to note that earlier 
important papers like those of Wallace on the Gray-cheeked Thrushes (1939) and 
Griscom on the crossbills (1937) have been ignored..- 

In spite of the several minor faults, which this reviewer has probably over- 
emphasized, this book is an important contribution to ornithology and will do 
much to stimulate and guide further work in North Carolina and nearby states.— 
J. Van Tyne. . 
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Fapinc Traits: THE Story oF ENDANGERED AMERICAN WILDLIFE. By Daniel B. 
Beard, Frederick C. Lincoln, Victor H. Cahalane, Hartley H. T. Jackson, Ben 
H. Thompson. MacMillan, N. Y. 1942: 5% x 8% in., xv + 279 pp., 20 pls. (4 
in color), 16 line drawings. $3.00. 

In barest outline, the thesis of “Fading Trails” is this: “The arrival of a 
large number of well-armed and well-equipped white men on the continent of 
North America caused the greatest natural disturbance since the Ice Age. Man’s 
imprint was made much more quickly than that made by the slow and tedious 
pace of a changing earth. Within the short space of some three hundred years, 
the rich wildlife resources had been reduced to a remnant of their former abun- 
dance and some species were gone forever. Many other species which became en- 
dangered in those years are today still on the verge of extinction, and are yet to 
be permanently saved” (p. viii) . . . “But most of the waste and greed and 
useless slaughter is in the past. Species have been rescued and saved” (p. 264). 


The details of this sequence have been built up in a thoroughly interesting, and 
equally scholarly, way. An account of the early abundance of wildlife leads to 
brief discussions of its exploitation by market hunters (including commercial 
fisheries and whaling), poachers and game-hogs, and collectors, and of the effects 
of environmental change—“Human machinery, tearing away at the earth, dis- 
turbs conditions which nature has been countless centuries in creating. The reclama- 
tion of marshland for agriculture, the plowing up of prairie to plant corn, the 
dumping of sewage into clean rivers—such artificial conditions have within three 
centuries done more to decrease the numbers of American wildlife than the half- 
million years required by nature to deplete a species” (p. 11). The body of the 
book relates these causes to the animals which are now in gravest danger of 
extinction: the Bighorn, Woodland Caribou, Sea Otter and other rare fur-bearers, 
Manatee, Wolf, Mountain Lion, California Condor, Nene, Trumpeter Swan, Pin- 
nated Grouse, Hudsonian Godwit, Everglade Swallow-tailed and White-tailed 
Kites, Florida Crane, Roseate Spoonbill, Whooper, Ivory-billed Woodpecker, Puerto 
Rican Parrot, Great Lakes Whitefish, Atlantic Salmon, Lobster, Green Turtle, and 
American Crocodile. A final chapter treats of an even longer list of animals 
(many of which, however, are geographic races) which are “close to the shadows.” 
The final word is one of optimism: “Wildlife long ago stood at the crossroads. 
Today, in spite of scattered examples, it is definitely on the trail to recovery” 
(p. 264). To some, this may sound a bit over-optimistic. 

The foreword warns the reader not to expect “natural history stories”; despite 
this, the book is fairly crammed with first-rate natural history and ecology. 

Walter Weber’s striking illustrations add a great deal to the interest of the book, 
but I must confess that I am not familiar enough with most of the subjects to 
judge the illustrations fairly. 

The conservation movement has snowballed during the last ten or fifteen years, 
but there has been a too-general belief that it is primarily, or even wholly, a job 
for Government bureaus. It is a good sign that this book, written by “Bureau” 
men, lays the final responsibility on the public: the public must decide that the 
job shall be done and, once the ground-work of fact, land purchase (where 
needed), and regulation, has been laid, the individual must curb his trigger-itch 
and give the remnant populations a chance to build up again —Frederick N. 
Hamerstrom, Jr. 

Cuckoo Prostems. By E. C. Stuart Baker. H. F. and G. Witherby, London, 

1942: 5%4 x 8% in., xvi + 207 pp., 12 plates, eight colored. 25 s. 

This book is the result of a life-long study of the cuckoo, first from the stand- 
point of an oologist and secondly from that of a field ornithologist. The author 
has in his collection nearly 6,000 cuckoo eggs, 1,500 of which are from Europe, 
3,000 from Asia and the remainder from other parts of the world. Many of these 
eggs were collected by himself or by men under his direction, and others were 
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added by securing the collections of other people. He has traveled much and 
has spent many years in India, where he gained first-hand knowledge of native 
species. The seven appendices at the end of the book, covering twenty-seven 
pages, give a quantity of tabulated information concerning the collection, which 
includes eggs of thirty-eight species and subspecies of cuckoos, distributed among 
nine genera. Twelve of the forms fall under the genus Cuculus, and six are sub- 
species of Cuculus canorus, the species common in England and continental 
Europe. The eight colored-plates show eggs of various cuckoos and of their 
respective hosts. 

The problems discussed are largely old ones. He shows that in western Europe 
the eggs of different races or gens of Cuculus c. canorus variously resemble those 
of their usual hosts, the Reed Warbler, Meadow Pipit, and Pied Wagtail, and that 
in west-central and western Europe, the eggs of another race resemble those of 
its host, the Garden Warbler. In Hungary ninety per cent of the cuckoo’s eggs are 
laid in the nest of the Great Reed Warbler, whose eggs they closely resemble, and 
so on. The author explains in a plausible way how he thinks evolution has brought 
about this similarity of eggs, through the hosts’ desertion of the nests or rejection 
of the cuckoo’s eggs, when these eggs showed too strong a contrast to its own 
in color or size. The greater the contrast, he believes, the stronger is the host’s 
tendency to destroy the eggs. His argument for a “need” of such evolution or 
adaptation, however, is not at all convincing. 

He describes two methods of laying—direct laying and the projection of eggs 
into the nest by pressing the cloaca against the opening—but thinks there must be 
a third, since in some instances it is difficult to see how either of these first two 
methods could have been used. He makes the time-worn suggestion that the egg 
is placed in the nest by picking it up in the beak, and for proof he repeats a num- 
ber of current stories, which, however, fail to prove the point. 


To distinguish a cuckoo’s eggs from those of a host, he explains, is often 
difficult. If color, size and shape are not sufficient, weight and texture of shell 
are additional aids. In most cases cuckoo’s eggs are heavier than other eggs of 
the same size. The shell is hard though brittle, and feels gritty when handled. 
Under a lens the shell shows pores and grooves. 


Baker considers most female cuckoos as having territory though they are not 
very closely attached to it. When they have used all the nests of a given area, 
they move to another area and perhaps later come back to the first. In such cases 
the territory may extend several miles. He believes that the number of eggs laid 
by Cuculus in a season is between fourteen and twenty. Mating, he thinks, is 
promiscuous. To explain evolution of egg types under this condition he favors 
the old and dubious theory that inheritance of kind of egg is through the females 
only. 

The chief value of the book lies in the broad treatment of the many species 
of cuckoos and their eggs. In this field the work stands, and perhaps will remain, 
unrivaled. The biology, including the discussion of habits, however, is weak, 
especially when compared with that of Edgar P. Chance in his recent book, 
“The Truth About the Cuckoo.”—Harry W. Hann. 


THE VERTEBRATE EYE AND Its ADAPTIVE RapiATIon. By Gordon Lynn Walls. Bulle- 

tin No. 19, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 1942: xiv 

+ 785 pp., 197 figs., 1 pl. $6.50. 

In the preface the author defines as the aim of this book: “to interpret com- 
parative ocular biology as a whole to those who want to know what the eye is 
all about, but are repelled by the pedantic terminology of anatomy texts, the 
mathematics of physiological optics, the scatteredness of the ecological literature, 
and the German language.” This sounds almost like an advertisement for a popu- 
larizing pamphlet. Yet the author has much higher ambitions. In fact, on 
picking up the weighty volume of 800 pages, one may very well feel inclined to 
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doubt the sincerity of the above quotation. With the same length of print H. G. 
Wells could explain the structure and function of the whole universe, and this 
book pretends simply to be a biology of the vertebrate eye, understandable for any 
“amateur naturalist” and of “particular benefit to zoologists and ecologists, medical 
and veterinary ophthalmologists, and comparative psychologists.” The amazing 
thing about this book is that it fulfills all these promises. It gives a very complete 
review and an intelligent interpretation of the accumulated knowledge about eyes, 
especially that of the last century. Though no attempt is made to spare the reader 
by withholding procedures or results of meticulously planned and detailed investi- 
gations, the book reads like a fascinating novel, almost from the first to the last 
page. After all, man is eye-minded. In ever new ways do we find that the eye 
is the window through which we get our views of the universe and through which 
the outer world enters our conscious minds. There aré, therefore, but few subjects 
in the study of nature that command an interest equal to that of the eye. 


The subject is presented in many interestingly varied aspects. A first part 
contains the basic information concerning the morphology of the eye and the 
visual process. The second section treats of the adaptations of eyes to the exigencies 
of general as well as specialized environmental conditions. In the third part the 
eyes of the vertebrates are intercompared group by group from anatomical as well 
as physiological viewpoints. Such a triple treatment necessarily involves some 
repetition, though much of it is avoided by means of a rather unusual system of 
cross references. The comparative morphology convinces us that the human eye, 
though one of the most perfected types, is still outclassed by the eyes of many 
birds, which clearly reach the highest degree of perfection, at least in resolving 
power. One learns about the thirty theories that have been brought forward in the 
effort to explain the elaborate morphology of the pecten of the bird’s eye, which is 
intimately correlated with the perfection of visual accommodation, and yet plays 
no obvious part in its mechanism. Emphasis is placed on evolutionary relationships 
such as appear in the sauropsidan type of retinal elements in monotremes and 
marsupials. The eye alone of these lower animals is convincing evidence of the 
reptilian origin of the whole mammalian class. 


The foreign literature, especially the vast and important German portion, is ex- 
tensively reviewed. Enjoyment of the book is greatly enhanced by about 200 
well-chosen text figures (mostly original drawings), but especially by the strictly 
personal, and always highly expressive style of the author. Indelibly imprinted on 
the reader’s mind remain the “primitive insectivoran knot-hole” through which 
“squeezed” whatever the higher placentals retained of primitive structural ele- 
ments—and the phylogenetic tree upon which color perceptions first appeared “like 
Christmas decorations.” 

Here is a book that delights while you read it and remains a ready store of 
information when placed in your library.—Emil Witschi. 


SHORT PAPERS 


Atcorn, Gorpon D. The Status of the Skuas of the State of Washington. Condor, 
44, No. 5, Sept., 1942: 218-21, figs. 75-77. 

Atpous, SHALER E. The White-necked Raven in Relation to Agriculture. Fish & 
Wildlife Service Research Report, No. 5, 1942: 1-56, figs. 1-12. 

ALEXANDER, H. G. Report on the Bird-Song Inquiry Organized by the British Trust 
for Ornithology. Brit. Birds, 36, No. 4, Sept., 1942: 65-72. (To be continued). 

Austin, Oxtver L., M.D. The Life Span of the Common Tern (Sterna hirundo). 
Bird Banding, 13, No. 4, Oct., 1942: 159-76. (Massachusetts). 

BAKER, JoHN H. The Roosevelt Memorial Bird Sanctuary Today. Audubon Mag., 

44, No. 5, Sept., 1942: 272-76, 4 photos. (Long Island, N. Y.). 
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Bearp, Mrs. ALLEN SHELBY. Flight Song Performance of the American Woodcock. 
Jack Pine Warbler, 20, No. 3, July, 1942: 76-77. (Michigan). 

BricHAM, Epwarp M. Jr. The Blue-headed Vireo Nests in Michigan. Jack Pine 
Warbler, 20, No. 3, July, 1942: 67-72, pls. 5-6. 

Bropkors, Prerce. Notes on Some Races of the Rough-winged Swallow. Condor, 
44, No. 5, Sept., 1942: 214-17. 

Bropkors, Prerce. A New Race of Bob-white from Interior Chiapas. Univ. Mich. 
Mus. Zool. Occ. Papers, No. 467, Oct. 8, 1942 (4 pp.). (Colinus virginianus 
nelsoni subsp. nov.) 

Brooxs-Kinc, M. Song Form in the Thrush Family. Brit. Birds, 36, No. 5, Oct., 


1942: 82-85. 

Davis, Davin E. Number of Eggs Laid by Herring Gulls. Auk, 59, No. 4, Oct., 
1942: 549-54. 

Ex tunp, Cart R. Body Temperatures of Antarctic Birds. Auk, 59, No. 4, Oct., 
1942: 54448. 


EMLEN, JOHN T. Jr. Notes on a Nesting Colony of Western Crows. Bird Banding, 
13, No. 4, Oct., 1942: 143-54. (California). 

ENGELS, WILLIAM L. Vertebrate Fauna of North Carolina Coastal Islands. A Study 
in the Dynamics of Animal Distribution I, Ocracoke Island. Amer. Midl. Nat., 
28, No. 2, Sept., 1942: 273-304, figs. 1-10. 

Grice, DANIEL and Davin Grice. Tenants of an Old Stub. Bull. Mass. Aud. Soc., 
26, No. 7, Nov., 1942: 177-84, 7 photos. (Nests of the Saw-whet Owl at 
Taunton, Mass.). 

Huey, LAurRENcE M. Two New Wrens and a Jay from Lower California, Mexico. 
Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., 9, No. 35, Oct. 1, 1942: 427-34. (Thryomanes 
bewickii atricauda, T.b. magdalenensis, and Aphelocoma californica cactophila 
subspp. nov.). 

IncrAM, CoLtincwoop. Field-notes on the Birds of Iceland. Ibis, 1942, Oct.: 485- 
98, pls. 3-4. 

Ketso, Leon. Nighthawk Activity and the Lunar Cycle. Biol. Leaflet, No. 16, 
Oct. 16, 1942, 2 pp. 

Ketso, Leon. The Moon and Strix. Biol. Leaflet, No. 17, Nov. 10, 1942: 1-2. 

Kinc, Ratpo T. Is It Wise Policy to Introduce Exotic Game Birds? Audubon 
Mag., 44, Nos. 3 and 4, May and July, 1942: 136-45, 230-36, 4 photos. 

Knowtton, G. F. and J. S. Stanrorp. Reptiles Eaten by Birds. Copeia, 1942, 
No. 3, Oct. 8: 186. 

Know ton, G. F. and H. F. Toorniey. Insect Food of the Sage Grouse. Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 35, No. 1, 1942: 107. 

LovELL, Harvey B. and Wir11am M. Cray. The Winter Range of Bewick’s Wren 
in Kentucky. Kentucky Warbler, 18, No. 4, 1942: 50-51, map. 

Miter, Love. Succession in the Cathartine Dynasty. Condor, 44, No. 5, Sept., 
1942: 212-13. 

Monson, GALE. Notes on Some Birds of Southeastern Arizona. Condor, 44, No. 5, 
Sept., 1942: 222-25. 

Morr, W. J. The Nesting of the Wood Duck along the Mississippi River. Jowa 
Bird Life, 12, No. 3, Sept., 1942: 34-5. (IIl., Iowa). 

Munro, J. A. Studies of Waterfowl in British Columbia. Bufflehead. Canad. Jour. 
Research, 20, June, 1942: 133-160, pls. 1-2. 

Norton, ArtHUR H. In Memoriam: Nathan Clifford Brown 1856-1941. Auk. 59, 
No. 4, Oct., 1942: 471-76, pl. 14. 

Opum, Evucene P. Annual Cycle of the Black-capped Chickadee—3. Auk. 59, 
No. 4, Oct., 1942: 499-531, figs. 2-3. 

Opum, Evcene P. A Comparison of Two Chickadee Seasons. Bird Banding, 13, 
No. 4, Oct., 1942: 154-59. 

Otsen, M. W. The Effect of Age and Weight of Turkey Eggs on the Length of 

the Incubation Period. Poultry Sci., 21, No. 6, Nov., 1942: 532-35. 
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O’Remty, R. A., Jr., J. F. Akers, and E. S. Newman. Waterfowl Populations at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Winter of 1939-40. Auk, 59, No. 4, Oct., 1942: 555-62. 
Peters, James L. The Canadian Forms of the Sharp-tailed Sparrow, Ammospiza 

caudacuta.. Annals Carnegie Mus., 29, 1942, art. 8: 201-10. 

Peterson, Rocer T. Bird Painting in America. Audubon Mag., 44, No. 3, May, 
1942: 166-76, illus. 

Peterson, Rocer T. A Bird by Any Other Name. Audubon Mag., 44, No. 5, 
Sept., 1942: 277-80, 1 photo. (Inconsistency in English names). 

Pures, ALLAN R. A new crow from Arizona. Auk, 59, No. 4, Oct., 1942: 573-5. 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos hargravei subsp. nov.) 

PrreLKA, FrANK A. Territoriality and Related Problems in North American Hum- 
mingbirds. Condor, 44, No. 5, Sept., 1942: 189-204. 

Poucu, Ricnarp H. The Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary. Audubon Mag., 44, No. 
4, July 1942: 201-205, 1 photo, map. (Cape May, N.J.). 

Price, Homer F. Contents of Owl Pellets. Amer. Midl. Nat., 28, No. 2, Sept., 
1942: 524-5. (Ind. and Ohio). 

SAUNDERS, ArETAS A. Summer Birds of the Allegany State Park. New York State 
Museum Handbook 18, 1942. (313 pp., 42 figs.). 

Scott, Joun W. Mating Behavior of the Sage Grouse. Auk, 59, No. 4, Oct., 1942: 
477-98, pls. 15-17. 

SHetrorD, V. E. Biological Control of Rodents and Predators. Sci. Monthly, 55, 
No. 4, Oct., 1942: 331-41, 3 figs. 

SPOFFORD, WALTER R. Nesting of the Peregrine Falcon in Tennessee. Migrant, 13, 
No. 2-3, June-Sept., 1942: 29-31. 

Stoner, Dayton. Bird Study through Banding. Sci. Monthly, 55, Aug., 1942: 
132-138, 8 photos. 

Stoner, Dayton and Liriian C. Stoner. A Seven-Year-Old Bank Swallow. Science, 
96, Sept. 18, 1942: 273-4. 

Topp, W. E. Crype. Critical Remarks on the Races of the Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
Annals Carnegie Mus., 29, 1942: art. 7: 197-99. 

Van Rossem, A. J. A New Race of the Rusty Song Sparrow from North Central 
Sonora, Mexico. Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., 9, No. 36, Oct. 1, 1942: 
435-36. (Aimophila rufescens antonensis subsp. nov.). 

WeEssTER, J. Dan. Notes on the Growth and Plumages of the Black Oystercatcher. 
Condor, 44, No. 5, Sept., 1942: 205-211, figs. 67-73. 

Wittett, Georce. Common Birds of the Los Angeles County Coast. Los Angeles 
County Museum, Zoology Publ., No. 1, 39 pp., illus. 

Winc, Leonarp. A Forty-year Summary of the Michigan Christmas Censuses. 
Jack Pine Warbler, 20, No. 3, July, 1942: 72-75, map. 


Witson ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB LIBRARY 


The following gifts have been received recently: 
Jack von Bloeker, Jr.—5 reprints 

C. W. G. Eifrig—78 reprints and pamphlets 
Adrian C. Fox—35 bulletins and reprints 
Alfred O. Gross—9 bulletins and reprints 
Harry W. Hann—2 reprints 
Leon Kelso—1 pamphlet 
Henry S. Mosby—1 bulletin 
Eugene P. Odum—8 reprints 
Frank A. Pitelka—5 reprints 
W. E. Scott—10 reprints 
John W. Slipp—15 reprints 
Dayton Stoner—2 reprints 
F. R. Zimmerman—1 reprint 
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w. idoneus, 132 
w. sanfordi, 132 
Migration, 3, 17, 132 
Molothrus ater, 98—106, 235, 253 
Monroe, Burt L., and Mengel, Robert. 
Some New Water Bird Records for 
Kentucky, 138-139; Strange Beha- 
vior of Two Cliff Swallows, 212 
Montagna, William. The Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows of the Atlantic Coast, 
107-120, 256 
Murre, Brunnich’s, 217 
Myiarchus crinitus, 94 
Myiochanes richardsoni, 94 
Myiozetetes similis texensis, 92-95 


Nebraska, 141 
Neff, Johnson A. Comments on Birds 
and Codling Moth Control in the 
Ozarks, 21-24 
Nesting, 25, 43, 50, 53, 81, 89, 97, 141, 
153, 183, 211, 213, 215, 225-36, 
238-49, 252-53. 
New forms noticed, Agelaius phoeniceus 
thermophilus, 151 
Aimophila rufescens antonensis, 269 
Ammodramus savannarum ammole- 
gus, 150 
Aphelocoma californica cactophila, 268 
Atlapetes apertus, 224 
Calocitta colliei arguta, 151 
Centurus uropygialis albescens, 65 
Centurus uropygialis tiburonensis, 65 
Colinus virginianus aridus, 222 
Colinus virginianus nelsoni, 268 
Corvus brachyrhynchos hargravei, 269 
Cyrtonyx montezumae morio, 151 
Dendrocolaptes certhia hyleorus, 151 
Dryobates borealis hylonomus, 65 
Dryobates scalaris mojavensis, 65 
Dryobates scalaris yumanensis, 65 
Empidonax affinis vigensis, 223 
Empidonax flavescens imperturbans, 
151 
Myioborus miniatus molochinus, 224 
Oceanodroma leucorhoa willetti, 151 
Oreopeleia }’ ~rencii carrikeri, 65 
Pampa parm ___ excellens, 65 
Parabuteo unicinctus superior, 151 
Penelope dabbenei, 219 
Pipilo fuscus toroi, 150 
Piranga flava zimmeri, 65 
Saltator atriceps suffuscus, 224 
Seiurus aurocapillus cinereus, 223 
Thryomanes bewickii atricauda, 268 
Thryomanes bewickii magdalenensis, 
268 
Thryothorus pleurostictus acaciarum, 
222 
Thyrothorus pleurostictus oaxacae, 222 
Toxostoma bendirei candidum, 151 
Toxostoma bendirei rubricatum, 151 
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Toxostoma curvirostre celsum, 64 
Xiphorhynchus flavigaster saltuarius, 
151 
New Hampshire, 53, 54, 109 
New Jersey, 110 
New Mexico, 134 
New York, 110, 211, 215, 252, 253, 255, 
263 
Nighthawk, Florida, 43-49 
Norris, Russell T. Cooper’s Hawk Takes 
Crippled Coot, 250 
North Carolina, 110, 256, 264 
North Dakota, 59 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 12 
White-breasted, 194-98 
Nuttallornis borealis, 200 
Nyctanassa v. violacea, 138 
Oberholseria chlorura, 52 
Ohio, 139, 147, 250 
Oklahoma, 139 
Old-squaw, 217 
Ontario, 256 
Oregon, 50, 51, 54, 133 
Oriole, Alta Mira, 95 
Baltimore, 53, 95 
Hooded, 91-95 
Orchard, 53-54 
Otus asio, 199 
a. mecalli, 199 
a. semplei, 199 
flammeolus, 133-37 
f. idahoensis, 135 
rarus, 135 
scops, 136 
Owl, Elf, 132-33 
Flammulated Screech, 132-37 
Great Horned, 50, 141 
Saw-whet, 12, 211 
Screech, 199 
Western Burrowing, 211 
Western Horned, 199 


Parasitism, 100, 103, 157, 211, 215, 235, 
253 

Passer domesticus, 153-59, 183-91 

Passerculus anthinus, 142-43 

Passerina v. versicolor, 201 

cyanea, 256 

Pearson, T. G., C. S. Brimley, and H. 
H. Brimley. “Birds of North Caro- 
lina” (review), 264 

Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus, 51 

Pennsylvania, 50 

Penthestes atricapillus, 32-42, 194-98 

Petrides, George A. Variable Nesting 
Habits of the Parula Warbler, 252- 
53 

Petrochelidon a. albifrons, 153-61, 212 

Pettingill, Olin Sewall, Jr. The Birds of 
a Bull’s Horn Acacia, 89-96; see 
also Sutton, George Miksch, and 
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Peucedramus olivaceus aurantiacus, 213 
o. taeniata, 213 

Pewee, Western Wood, 94 

Phaeopus hudsonicus, 3-11 

Phillips, Allan R. Notes on the Migra- 
tion of the Elf and Flammulated 
Screech Owls, 132-37 

Phoebe, Eastern, 250-51 

Pigeon, Band-tailed, 142 

Pinicola enucleator, 52 

Pintail, 139 

Pipilo maculatus gaigei, 202 

Pisobia bairdi, 138 

Pitangus sulphuratus texanus, 89-95 

Pitelka, F. A., and Koestner, E. J. Breed- 
ing Behavior of Bell’s Vireo in IIli- 
nois, 97-106 

Platypsaris aglaiae, 95 

Pluvialis dominica dominica, 211 

Plover, Golden, 211 

Polioptila caerulea amoenissima, 201 

Population, 250-51 

Psilorhinus moric, 212-13 


Quail, Valley, 162-70 


Raunkaier’s Law of Frequence, 204-9 

Redpoll, Common, 254 

Redstart, 19 : 

Red-wing, 255-56 

Rhode Island, 110 

Richmondena cardinalis, 194-97 

cardinalis canicauda, 201 

Ricker, W. E. Purple Sandpiper in In- 
diana, 250 

Riparia riparia, 212, 215 

Robin, 22-23, 196, 214-15 

Roosting, 243-44 

Root, Oscar M. Myrtle Warbler Feed- 
ing Young Cowbird, 253 


Salpinctes obsoletus, 52 
Sandpiper, Baird’s, 138 
Purple, 250 

Saunders, George B. See Marsh, E. G., 
and 

Sayornis phoebe, 250-51 

Schorger, A. W. The Wild Turkey in 
Early Wisconsin, 173-182 

Sclater, W. L. “Aves, Zoological Rec- 
ord” (review), 16 

Scoter, American, 217 

White-winged, 217 

Seiurus n. notabilis, 255 

Setophaga ruticilla, 19 

Sharp, Ward M. An Unusual Nest of 
the Great Horned Owl, 141 

Sialia sialis, 53 

Slipp, John W. Winter Records of the 

Mourning Dove and Band-tailed 

Pigeon in Washington, 142 
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Smith, Frank. Ornithological writings 
of, 253-54 

Snipe, Wilson’s, 12 

Social behavior, 25, 32, 138, 162, 226, 
238-49 


Somateria m. borealis, 217 
m. dresseri, 217 
Sooter, Clarence A. Great Horned Owl 
Makes Second Nesting Attempt, 50; 
Harris’s Sparrow at Malheur Ref- 
uge, Oregon, 54; see also Cottam, 
Clarence, and 
Sparrow, Acadian Sharp-tailed, 107 
Bachman’s, 12, 15 
Black-throated, 202 
Boucard’s, 202 
Cassin’s, 202 
Chihuahua Rufous-capped, 201 
Clay-colored, 202 
English, 153-59, 183-91 
Gambel’s, 54 
Harris’s, 54, 255 
Henslow’s, 12 
Savannah, 12 
Seaside, 116, 118 
Sharp-tailed, 107-20, 256 
Swamp, 12 
Texas, 202 
Tree, 194-98 
Western Tree, 52 
White-crowned, 95 
Speed 121-31 
Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea, 211-12 
Spizella arborea, 194-96 
a. ochracea, 52 
pallida, 202 


Staebler, Arthur E. A Robin Anting, 
214-15 
Starling, 215 
Stelgidopteryx ruficollis, 103 
Sterna h. hirundo, 25-31 
Stoner, Dayton. European Starling Nest- 
ing in a Bank Swallow Burrow, 215 
Strong, R. M. “Bibliography of Birds,” 
259 
Sturnus vulgaris, 215 
Sutton, George Miksch. A Pensile Nest 
of the Red-wing, 255-56 
Sutton, George Miksch, and Pettingill, 
Olin Sewall, Jr. A Nest of the 
Brown Jay, 213-14 
Sutton, George Miksch, Olin Sewall Pet- 
tingill, Jr., and Robert B. Lea. Notes 
on Birds of the Monterrey District 
of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 199-203 
Swallow, Bank, 212, 215 
Cliff, 153-61, 212 
Rough-winged, 103 
Tree, 12, 53 
Sylvia olivacea, 213 
taeniata, 213 
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Tanager, Summer, 12 
Tanner, James T. Present Status of the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 57-58 
Taverner, P. A. The Distribution and 
Migration of the Hudsonian Curlew, 
Tern, Caspian, 139 
Common, 25-31 
Territory, 97, 226, 238-49 
Texas, 132, 134, 145, 218 
Thorp, George B., Communications from, 
137, 257 
Thrasher, Brown, 22 
Sennett’s Long-billed, 200 
Troglodytes brunneicollis cahooni, 200 
Thrush, Hermit, 12 
Olive-backed, 12 
Wood, 214 
Thryomanes bewicki, 12, 14, 15, 238-49 
Thryothorus ludovicianus _berlandieri, 
200 
Titmouse, Tufted, 194-98 
Tomkins, Ivan R. The “Injury-feigning” 
Behavior of the Florida Nighthawk, 
43-49 
Towhee, Green-tailed, 52 
Toxostoma longirostre sennetti, 200 
Trautman, Milton B. Ducks following 
Bald Eagles, 139; Ohio Fish Hatch- 
eries, 147 
Turdus migratorius, 214-15 
Turkey, Eastern, 173-82 


Tympanuchus cupido americanus, 33, 
171-72 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 94 


Utah, 54, 134, 254-55 


Van Rossem, A. J. Bonaparte’s Type of 
Passerculus anthinus, 142-43 
DuBus’ Types of Cyanocorax unicolor 
and Sylvia taeniata, 212-13 
Van Tyne, Josselyn. A Rock Wren 
Specimen from Michigan, 52 
Vermivora c. celata, 201, 255 
Vireo, Bell’s, 97-106 
White-eyed, 12, 200 
Vireo belli, 97-106 
g. griseus, 200 
g. micrus, 200 
Virginia, 110 
Vulture, Black, 12 


Walls, Gordon Lynn. “The Vertebrate 
Eye and Its Adaptive Radiation” 
(review), 266 

Warbler, Audubon’s, 51 

Black-throated Green, 15 
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Kentucky, 12 
Mourning, 12 
Myrtle, 19, 253, 254 
Nashville, 12 
Northern Yellow, 255 
Orange-crowned, 201, 255 
Palm, 19 
Parula, 252-53 
Swainson’s, 12, 15, 252 
Sycamore, 12, 15 
Yellow-throated, 15 
Washington, 142 
Washington, D.C., 252 
Water-thrush, Grinnell’s, 255 
Northern, 12 
Waxwing, Cedar, 225-37 
Weaver, Richard Lee. A Bird Housing 
Project at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, 53; Growth and Development 
of English Sparrows, 183-91; Or- 
chard Oriole at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 53-54 
Weight, 183, 231 
West Virginia, 12, 252 
Whip-poor-will, Mexican, 200 
White, Katherine A. Frequency of Oc- 
currence of Summer Birds at Uni- 
versity of Michigan Biological Sta- 
tion, 204-10 
Widgeon, European, 50 
Williams, Cecil S. See Cottam, Clarence, 
and 
Williams, Laidlaw. Interrelations in a 
Nesting Group of Four Species of 
Birds, 238-49 
Wisconsin, 153, 173 
Woodpecker, Downy, 22, 23, 194-98 
Hairy, 22, 23, 194-96 
Ivory-billed, 57-58 
Mexican Green, 200 
Red-bellied, 194-96 
Red-headed, 194-96 
Wren, Berlandier’s, 200 
Bewick’s, 12, 14, 15, 238-49 
Cahoon’s Brown-throated, 200 
Carolina, 12 
House, 15 
Rock, 52 
Short-billed Marsh, 12 
Winter, 12 


Zenaidura macroura marginella, 142 
Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli, 54 
1. nuttalli, 95 
]. pugetensis, 95 
querula, 54, 255 
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